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“THE ¥ WAR COMPLETELY AND EXCLUSIVELY ILLUSTRATED. 





9 Ginger Ale 
still the best non-alcoholic drink ever devised by man; 
but there is nothing to prevent the discreet addition 
of a little good whisky. 


BELFAST Sparkling Grape Frutt 


A delicious all-the-year-round beverage made from 
the pure juice of selected fruit and refined cane sugar. 


Ginger Beer 


brewed in the old-fashioned way; another happy 
blend of nature’s bounty and man’s art. 


jee BISQUIT DUBOUCHE, *"« DUBOUCHE “53 
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“FAMOUS FOR HALF A CENTURY” 
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Wartime needs with Sirens-and Black Out 
ame good hearing more essential than 

" ver and “ARDENTE” (British) is your 

P pe to Better Hearing. Whether hard-of 

° . hearing or even so-called stone deaf—for 

Church, Home, Radio, Talkies, Business. 

Aq), CALL FOR FREE TEST—or 


write for “ Medical Reports” and details 
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ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


CAR « GENERAL aston. L"? 


83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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What it means 
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© Scorr 


THE WORLD’S FINEST RADIO 


To own a Scott is to possess the finest music and speech reproducing 
instrument science has yet produced—an instrument with incomparable 
reception fidelity and range. ‘The Scott is a real aid to forming one’s own 
independent judgment on current affairs, for such is its ability to get any 
wanted station in any part of the world, that the Scott owner can range 
at will over Nerth and South America, the East and the Antipodes— 
hearing everything with astonishing clarity and absence of distortion. 


* * * WHY THE SCOTT IS DIFFERENT 


Every Scott is hand-made in our London Labor- 
atories. It incorporates a special 16-valve circuit 
developed by our own experts. It is a 


scientific precision instru- 

ment, the result of 14 ane 

years of intense specialis- Be sy = 

ation in the production of oa J | 





The foamy antiseptic lather of Wright's 










Coal Tar Soap gives him day-long 
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: : ; : finest radio receivers. aa S 
protection against chance infection. Guaranteed for 5 years. 2 s 
30 days Free Trial in & 
= = 
your own home. Send —= o 
A LWAY Ss U Ss E coupon for details. OF ar?” 
L/ E. H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES LTD., 
72a, Carlton Hill, London, N.W.8 } 
— send me particulars of Scott Radio , 
receivers, also of your 30 day Free Trial offer: | 
THE SAFE AVOID vaMe 
SOAP VIO IMITATIONS , 3 | 
Prices from 55 gns 1DDRESS i 
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We should soon be favoured with the first shy 
smile of Spring—and at Austin Reed’s you'll find 
lighter suits of every pleasant kind for warmer 


days in town. They are tailored in advance in the 








comprehensive range of fittings that the New 








Tailoring provides: you have only to choose. 
Here are two of them. The man on the right is 
wearing one of our springweight worsteds : 
distinctive stripe patterns on fawn, grey or blue 
backgrounds, 5$ guineas. The other man has a 


| suit in cheerful Glenchecks in grey and fawn 


shades at 64 guineas. 








It’s very good to get out in the country and watch 


things waking up — particularly if you are wearing 





clothes as comfortable as these. On the right, one 





of our new two-piece suits in tweed. The coat is 
single-breasted ; the trousers tailored to wear with 
or without braces, with the Flexway waistband to 


keep the shirt in) place. Subdued overcheck 





patterns ; blue, fawn and lovat mixtures, 87/6. 
The other suit has a waistcoat and is equally at 
home in town or out of it. The material is a fine 
midweight worsted and the patterns are chalk 
stripes on grey or blue backgrounds. Single- 


breasted, 5} guineas. Double-breasted, 6 guineas — 





103-113 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1L* LONDON AND PRINCIPAL CITIES 








my rH 





pring Designs in 





Third Floor. 





Charming Coat for little 
girls with fitting bodice 
and fully flared skirt. In 
spring weight novelty 
boucle, in shades of peri 
winkle blue or 

Sizes 16, 18, 20, a 


4 eins, OPO 
Size 16 ins 
Rising eA ach 1ZE 

Hat to match 


Useful tailored Coat with 
light veight turqué ise, 
blue home-spun weav 


ive : 
18. 20, 22, 24 and 26 ins 5 
Size 16 ins 
Rising 5- each size 
Cap to mat ‘h 1/9 


half belt, in 


IZeS 


Catalogue sent on request. 


69/6 


69/6 


Debenham & Lreebod 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W.1 (Gebenhams 


Langham 4444 
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TO LOVERS OF 


hanpagne 


A SUGGESTION... 


regard to its well-known 


Having 


tonic properties, and its equally famous 


propensity for the wit 


and 


ship, we would suggest that much benefit 


contributing to 


yeniality of conversation and friend- 


would be derived from the practice of 





“cracking a bottle” of Dry Monopole every 











Saturday night. Further, we would urge 
that to friends whose visits, perforce 
the the 


difficulties of travel, have become 


of service to country or 
more rare, hospitality could hardly 
be expressed more splendidly 
than with Dry Monopole — the 
fine Champagne which costs 


less than most imagine... 





td.) t 






* * * 
Non-Vintage 
11/6 per bottle 


1929 Vintage 
18/6 per bottle 








onopole 
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A ROYAL LADY WHOSE EXAMPLE OF SELP-SACRIFICING PUBLIC SERVICE HAS BEEN A CONTINUOUS INSPIRATION 
TO THE EMPIRE IN THE FPIGHT AGAINST NAZLISM: A NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF H.M. QUEEN ELIZABETH, (Photo J Beaton 
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HE transfer of arms in time of war is not a subject 
that one expects to see discussed in the daily 
Press. But I noticed one item the other day that 
passed the eye of the Censor and may as well pass 
it again, since by now it has doubtless been canvassed 
and examined in all its aspects by at least a dozen 
different meticulous and heel-clicking German depart- 
ments of State. A midshipman’s dirk, said to have 
been once the property of Nelson, was to be handed 
over to the captain of a Dominion cruiser to remain 
in her possession until the conclusion of her present 
commission, after which it was to pass to the great 
National Maritime Museum at Greenwich. It was 
one of the few really interesting pieces of information 
in a more than usually reticent Press that day. 


Nothing could be more appropriate. The ship 
in question was one of the three that lately defeated 
a much - vaunted 
German pocket- 
battleship of 
superior gun-power, 
by tactics that 
Nelson himself 
could not have 
surpassed, either in 
skill or boldness of 
execution. It was 
an engagement that 
did more in the 
course of a single 
day to raise British 
prestige in the eyes 
of the world than 
all the utterances 
of her statesmen 
for the past twenty 
years. So if a dirk 
of Nelson’s  hap- 
pened to come to 
light, what better 
place for it than 
the captain’s cabin 
or the wardroom 
of this gallant 
Dominion ship? 
The tiny paragraph 
in my daily paper 
shone like a line 
of poetry. 


But, like most 
news in these 
troubled days, there 
was a sting to it. 
For, much as [ 
admire that won- 
derful collection, 
and honour’ the 
great work and 
public spirit of Sir 
James Caird and 
Sir Geoffrey Callen- 
der, who together 
more than any two 
men have assem 
bled it, I could 
not help regretting 
that the dirk 
should, after the 
war, find its way into a museum. For I cannot 
believe that the service it will do there can ever 
equal that which it will do while it remains at 
sea. I am not referring to any occult or talismanic 
property which the dirk may be reputed to possess, 
like, shall we say, Drake's Drum It probably has 
none But so long as it remains in one of his 
Majesty's ships, it possesses magic none the less 
For it has the power to inspire the imagination 
and heighten the corporate pride of the brave men 
who serve in the ship in which it sails. And it was 
just that which Nelson himself did 


It is little likely to do so in a museum Far more 


people will see it there, of course, than would see it 
in a ship of war But its effect on the human heart 
and emotion behind a glass case in a cold publi 


The German magnetic mine, weighing 
declared Mr. Churchill on February 27, ‘ 


Lieut.-Commander Ouvry—since awarded 
Portsmouth, constituted, said the First Lord, “ 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


gallery would be very much less than when passed 
round, say, after the King’s health had been drunk 
in a wardroom. The purpose it was serving would 
be served so much more directly and affect precisely 
the human beings most concerned. And it would 
be in its right place—the kind of place for which it 
was designed. Personally, I like to see things in 
their right environment, and not divorced from that 
to which they belong. Old silver, for instance, 
whose proper setting is a gleaming, candle-lit table. 
Arrayed with cold crystal glare in countless cases in 
this or that Municipal Museum, I find my enthusiasm 
for even the most wonderful collection of old silver 
grows weary. The magic has somehow been lost. 
Museums are like books of reference—invaluable for 
scholars and students, and useful to everyone on 
occasion. But they are seldom inspiring. And even 
though some are—and the National Maritime Museum 





THE KING SEES HITLER'S “‘ SECRET WEAPON,’ NOW MASTERED BY THE NAVY: HIS MAJESTY INSPECTING THE OUTER CASE OF A GERMAN 
MAGNETIC MINE, TAKEN TO PIECES BY BRITISH NAVAL EXPERTS. 


1500 Ib., including 700 Ib. of explosive, the employment of which, with other enemy outrages in sea warfare, 
‘exceeded the worst villainies of Imperial Germany in the last war,” 
described on a double-page in this issue. The details, now published, of how the secrets of its construction were mastered in twelve hours by 
the D.S.O.—and a party of experts from the Mine Experimental Department of the Torpedo School at 
a detective story written in a language of its own.”’ (Keystone.) rigidity in their 


is certainly one—I still contend that there is a certain 
loss of living value incurred when a personal possession 
passes into public custody. For personal possessions 
were not meant to be public. 


Perhaps few to-day would agree with me. The 
trend of the age has long been to regard private owner- 
ship with jealousy and to pursue—rather, as I always 
feel, as a negative ideal—a policy of universal national 
isation In many countries even human beings have 
become nationalised, classified and labelled But I 
doubt if human beings are much improved by the 
process, or if the world has become any happier a 
place as a result The Germans, for instance, may 
have been right, for all I know, in criticising a certain 
untidiness in the passionate individualism of Catholic 
Poland. But the kind of Poland that classifying and 





is diagrammatically illustrated and fully 


nationalising Germans are now apparently making 
is not a home for human beings at all, but a soulless 
wilderness. In their milder and more humane way, 
some of our bureaucratic enthusiasts seem to me to 
be doing the same kind of thing for England. 


Admit all the abuses of private property and admit 
the full need for nationalisation and rationalisation 
in an overcrowded world and a mechanical age. Yet 
the fact still remains that men and women are at 
heart personal creatures, and, other things being 
equal, the more personal they are, the more worth- 
while they seem. Individual idiosyncrasies, customs 
and beliefs—all the things that make man so irrational 
and so lovable—are not bred in regimented schools and 
galleries, but by the thousand-and-one differences 
and familiarities of family and home, above all of 
private possession. For, indeed, what is possession 
but a kind of differ- 
ence. It gives a 
man a distinguish- 
ing mark, a peculiar 
pride, saves his re- 
spect and stabilises 
his ideals. The 
possessions of a ship 
of war or a great 
regiment are not 
only the symbols, 
but the _— sacred 
fount of its esprit- 
de-corps and valour, 
and therefore of 
its very usefulness. 


Perhaps the re- 
formers are right, 
and the abuses of 
private property 
are so great that 
it is better for the 
world that private 
property should go. 
I shall die disagree- 
ing with them, but 
I hold no brief for 
the infallibility of 
my own or any 
other man’s judg- 
ment. If they 
are right, however, 
they would do well, 
in my belief, to 
apply themselves 
to a more human 
method of dealing 
with public posses- 
sions than prevails 
at present. Our 
ideas in this respect 
were all formed in 
the days when the 
principles of private 
ownership were as 
strongly founded 
as the Ten Com- 
mandments. A 
certain frigid 


care and use was 
only natural and did no harm in a world so rich in 
the intimacies and personal wealth of private life 
But if all the treasures man inherits are to belong to 
the public, they will be very little use to man, whether 
in the aggregate or the individual, if they are kept 
so remotely from him. It often strikes me, for 
instance, that many of the innumerable pictures in 
our great galleries might with far greater advantage 
be taken off crowded walls and circulated on loan to 
our Council schools. The pleasure and instruction they 
would give there, to say nothing of the pride, would 
far outweigh that which they give among their greater 
fellows in the public galleries They would help in 
a different age to perform the same kind of service 
to youth and posterity that the treasures of the great 
country houses performed for the children of the 
rich in the aristocratic England of the past 
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“A GAME OF CHESS”—OR, “GUARD-ROOM, A.D. 1940.” 


Drawn BY OUR SpEcIAL War Artist IN FRANCE, Captain BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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THE GUARD-ROOM OF A TANK COMPANY IN THE BRITISH SECTOR—A VIVID CONTRAST TO THOSE OF OLD-TIME ARMIES. 
THE CHESS-BOARD IS BALANCED ON A CASE OF “EMPTIES’’; THE BRAZIER IS CONTRIVED FROM PETROL-TINS. 


‘‘What a contrast,” writes Captain de Grineau, ‘the guard-room in my drawing ; in the picture is doing is not quite clear; perhaps he is just warming himself by 
makes with those of the old-time armies as depicted by Old Masters. The Tank | the fire—probably he is performing the function which has taken up much of the time 
Company guard-room seen here is situated in a farm-house stable in the British of all warriors, both ancient and modern, waiting. With the thaw, work—i.e., digging 
sector You might, perhaps, call the drawing ‘Guard-Room, A.D. 1940°; though defences — became possible once again. Digging at many points in the British sector 
*A Game of Chess’ has a more period touch. Two soldiers are playing chess on a has proved difficult, if not impossible, water collecting a few inches below the surface 
makeShift table placed across cases of ‘ empties while to keep out the cold they In these cases, breastworks, walled with turf and sandbags, have been built. Armed 


have improvised an ingenious brazier out of old petrol-tins What the third man | with Bren guns, these provide useful centres of resistance 
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STRANGE “WINDFALLS” BENEATH THE FRUIT-TREES OF A FRI 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL WAR ARTIST IN FRANCE, 
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WARMING.UP: A PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE OF A TANK UNIT LYING UP IN AN ORCHARD IN THE FORWARD AREA OR THE BRIT 
NETTING, AND SPECIAL PRECAUTIONS MUST BE 


As every motorist knows, one of the chief dangers of a hard winter is the | by covering the machines with nets (they are also covered with tarpaulins, like 
engine freezing up. This danger, of course, applies equally to tanks—more so, but this is against the climate). Camouflage nets, sometimes with shrubbery sect 
indeed, when, as here, they are garaged out of doors in an orchard Captain | interlaced into the netting, have also been much used in the Sino-Japanese are 
de Grineau shows the tank-drivers starting-up their engines as a precautionary war; readers may remember the photographs of Chinese tanks in our issue of 

measure against this danger. But the main interest of his drawing, apart of February 3. In Captain de Grineau's drawing the nets not only enshroud will 


from the tanks themselves, lies in the methods of camouflage. This is done | the tanks, but are also suspended from the fruit-trees and from high posts, app 
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A FRENCH ORCHARD: BRITISH TANKS CAMOUFLAGED WITH NETS. 


IN FRANCE, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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THR BRITISH SECTOR. THE TANKS REMAIN OUT OF DOORS ALL NIGHT, COVERED ONLY WITH TARPAULINS AND CAMOUPLAGE 
usT BE TAKEN AGAINST FREEZING UP. 


ns, like gigantic hammocks The orchard is in the forward area of the British | or, indeed, tanks. At the beginning of the war, tanks, particularly the 
ery sector, and Captain de Grineau writes that the tanks beneath this ‘* hammock "’ French ‘* super-heavies,"’ figured largely in accounts of the fighting on the 
ese are quite invisible from the air. When the branches become leaf-covered, Western Front, but during the last few months they appear not to have 
sue of course-and still more when blossom bedecks the nets!—the camouflage been much used—the machines as well as the men waiting for the giant 
ud will be better still. Am interesting feature of camouflage in this war is that offensive which so far has not materialised. Patrol warfare, on the other 


ts. apparently dazzie-painting is scarcely used at all—either for ships, aeroplanes, hand, is constant; and the work of digging defences continues endlessly 
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THE BADGES OF BRITAIN’S HISTORIC CAVALRY REGIMENTS; a4) 


(LEFT TO RIGHT) THE ROYAL HORSE GUARDS (“THE BLUES”); THE QUEEN’S BAYS (2ND DRAGOON GUARDS); AND THE 4TH/7TH ROYAL DRAGOON GUARDS. 


The only cavalry regiment not included on these pages is the Scots Greys, which is being reserved for 1922 the 4th (Royal Irish) D.G. and the 7th (Princess Royal's) D.G. became the 4th/7th D.G. “ Royal 
a future issue which will deal with Scots regiments. The Blues” by now almost forms part of the was again added in 1936 by King Edward VIII. The 4th was raised in 1685, receivine their title in 
Royal Horse Guards’ title; even in 1690 they were known as the “Oxford Blues.” The only cavalry 1788. They took part in the Charge of the Heavy Brigade; and they fired the first shot for the Bri 
regiment dating back to the Parliamentary army, it was not disbanded at the Restoration. The title Army in 1914. Their motto, ‘‘ Quis separabit,” is now the motto of the 4th/7th. , The 7th, raised in 
‘Royal’ was given in 1661. The name, ‘‘ The Queen’s Bays,” appears to have arisen in 1762 when the 1688, had various titles until 1788, when George III. made them the ne Princess Royal’s, which remained. 
‘2nd or Queen’s Regiment of Dragoon Guards” was mounted for the first time on bay horses. In Battle honours include ‘ Blenheim,”’ “ Dettingen,” and “South Africa, 1846-47, 1900-02. 


See. t 
VAM hee ew 
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THE 7TH QUEEN'S OWN HUSSARS ; 1ST THE ROYAL DRAGOONS ; 13TH/18TH ROYAL HUSSARS ; AND THE 14TH/20TH HUSSARS. 


s Own Hussars (““QO”" appears interlaced on the badge) was originally a Scottish Heavy | was raised with other Dragoons in 1697, disbanded, and raised again in 1715 as Mun jen’s eg ge 

In 1742 they were ‘Queen's Own Regiment of Dragoons”; in 1805 they became | They saw tremendous service in the Peninsula: were at Waterloo and at Balactava with the ight 

s with their present title and number in honour of Queen Charlotte the Royal Dragoons was | Brigade. The 18th (merged with the 13th in 1922) was embodied in 1759 by the sixth Earl of — 

raised in 1661, becoming ‘ Royal Regiment of Dragoons”’ in 1684, and the Ist (Royal) Dragoons in 1751 as “‘ Drogheda’s Light Horse”’—a title which has stuck as nic kname. After fighting in the Peninsula 
Their nickname, the “ Birdcatchers’’ (shared with Royal Scots Greys) derives from Waterloo, when they and at Waterloo they were disbanded in 1821, to be revived in 1858 as the 18th. Royal _was _— 
captured the Eagle of the French 105th. This Fagle is displayed on the Guidon. The 13th Hussars for 1914-18 service. The 14th (King’s Hussars), raised as Dragoons in 1697, were converted to Hussars in 186 


asd , 
Sid &» \ SP ee 
ROVAU IRISH SS ee CAN 


THE 8TH KING'S ROYAL IRISH HUSSARS; 4TH QUEEN'S OWN HUSSARS; AND THE 17TH/21ST LANCERS 


rs, raised in Ireland i res listinction in the War or Glo oys,”” was chosen by Colonel Hale, its founder, in memory of General Wolfe. Wolfe had wanted | 
ott irtules me ‘ as in India, at the battle of he news <¢ “ be carried to England by + old j olonel Hale. George III. received Hale 
re 
part in J a t t rigade » Jueen’s Own Hussars n nm £500 and raise a regiment of ho Hale 
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AND THEIR HISTORIES BEFORE 20TH-CENTURY MECHANISATION. 
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IST KING’S DRAGOON GUARDS; 3RD CARABINIERS (PRINCE OF WALES'S DRAGOON GUARDS); 5TH ROYAL INNISKILLING DRAGOON GUARDS ; AND THE LIFE GUARDS. 


The Ist King’s Dragoon Guards, raised on James II.’s accession in 1685, seems to have had as its first Inniskilling Dragoon Guards is composed of the Sth (Princess Charlotte of Wales’s) D.G. and the 6th 
service the escorting of Monmouth to London for his trial. The 3rd Carabiniers (Prince of Wales’s Dragoon | Inniskilling Dragoons. ‘ Royal’? commemorates King George V.’s Jubilee in 1935. The 6th Innis- 
Guards) consists of the 3rd (Prince of Wales’s) D.G. and the 6th D.G. (Carabiniers). Hence the plumes killing Dragoons, raised by William III. in 1689, played famous réles in the Union Brigade at Waterloo, 
and carbines on the crest. The 3rd received its title from George III. in 1765; the 6th became known as and in the Charge of the Heavy Brigade. The Sth D.G. was raised in 1685, and became known 
the King’s Carabiniers in 1691, though the original carbines were discarde. in 1680. It received its as such in 1788; the title of ‘‘ Princess Charlotte of Wales’s"’ was given in 1804. The Life Guards is 
present title (up to the merging in 1922) in 1788. Both regiments were raised in 1685. The Sth Royal composed of the Ist and 2nd Life Guards. These were two of the oldest cavalry regiments. 


THE 16TH /5TH LANCERS ; 12TH ROYAL LANCERS; THE 9TH QUEEN’S ROYAL LANCERS; AND THE IITH HUSSARS. 

* The 16th Lancers was raised in 1759; it was the first Lancer regiment to serve in India, and the first | after sounding the “ Last Post,” five hymns are played as a penance for some of the 12th who sacked 
“pots British Lancers to use the lance in action. The Sth, raised as the Royal Irish Dragoons in 1689, played a convent in the Peninsular War. The 9th Queen's Royal Lancers received their present title in 1830 
Light a prominent part in Marlboroug!i’s campaigns, especially distinguishing itself at Blenheim. The tunes from William IV. in honour of Queen Charlotte. The I!th Ft s, Prince Albert’s Own. received their 
gheda of the combined regiments are the “16th Lancers March” and “St. Patrick’s Day.” The 12th Royal present title, together with the Prince Consort's crest and motto ( Trew und Fest’’) when they provided 
nsula Lancers--the “ Prince of Wales’s,’”’ hence the plumes—was raised in 1697, as was the 9th. Both were i him with an escort on his arrival at Dover in 1840. They were originally raised as ‘* Honeywood’s 
Gael. disbanded soon afterwards; and revived in 1715 during the Highland scare. Every night in the 12th, | Dragoons” in 1715. Their third nickname, ‘‘ Lord Cardigan Bloodhounds,”” was earned in the Crimea 
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By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” “* Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


UR sense of beauty, it has always seemed to me, 
is largely governed by colour. This is shown, 
for example, in no uncertain way in our gardens, 
which during the summer present a very riot of 
colour, the harvest of careful planning in the spring. 
Choice in regard to the forms of the flowers chosen 
is rarely made. For a gardener is a gardener first 
and a botanist, perhaps, afterwards. This _fas- 
cination which colour exercises in our minds is seen 
in almost every aspect of our lives. The bright 
colours of military uniforms, till the coming of 
khaki, the decorations of our streets on occasion 
of high festivals, the glorious colouring of so many 
cathedral windows, and so on, all bear witness to our 
inherent love of colour. 

But there are quite a surprising number of 
instances to be found, especially when we come to 
explore the more lowly types of animals and plants, 
where ‘“‘form’’ alone dominates the mind when 
these creatures come to be examined. For the 
most part, however, the very existence of these is 
hidden, save from those who have some skill in the 
use of the microscope. No more than a glance at 
the accompanying photographs is needed to show 
beauty in form which words must ever fail to express. 





2. OTHER TYPES OF PROTOZOA, THE RADIOLARIA WHOSE 
LINEAGE EXTENDS BACK TO THE VERY BEGINNING OF 


TIME, LIKE EVERY OTHER GROUP OF THE ANIMAL 
KINGDOM, THEY HAVE DEVELOPED STRIKINGLY DIFFERENT 
SHAPES CONSEQUENT ON SPECIALISATION. 

The three in the centre are especially interesting, owing to their spines. 


It is necessary however if we are to see beneath the 
surface of this wondrous beauty, and the agencies 
underlying its birth and development, that we should 
know something, at least, of the ancestral stock 
from which this beauty has come into being. 

I have in mind just now three types which more 
or less completely illustrate the essential features 
of this transfiguration. Let me begin with those 
exquisitely beautiful jewels of nature, the radio- 
larians. These are members of the lowliest group 
of the animal kingdom, the protozoa, whose bodies 
consist of no more than a tiny speck of jelly, needing 
a microscope to see it. Hence they are known as 
‘unicellular '’ organisms, to distinguish them from 
the ‘‘ multicellular ’’ types whose bodies are made 
up of millions of cells performing many functions. 
The ameeba of our ponds and ditches is commonly 
used as the type of a unicellular animal. It crawls 
about as a sort of semi-liquid jelly by thrusting out 
from the main mass one or more tongue-shaped 
processes, and drawing the rest of the body after 
them. The form of the body is constantly changing, 
and in the course of its travel, minute particles of 
food are drawn up into the body, there to be digested, 
while the inedible remains are thrown out. Within 
the centre of the body is a well-developed, more 
solid portion known as the ‘nucleus.”” It is of 
immense importance, for it is its very life-centre. 
Pieces may be cut off from any part of this body, 
and they will be replaced. But no such liberty can 
be taken with the nucleus. If this be damaged 
death results at once. After the little creature has 
attained to its full stature, the nucleus, it will be 


noticed, develops a constriction across its middle, 
and this extends to the rest of the body, as if it were 
being cut in two by some invisible agency. This 
process goes on, indeed, until the whole body is 





I. A SERIES OF ELEGANT, LANTERN-SHAPED FIGURES, 
AFFORDING A WONDERFUL INSPIRATION TO DESIGNERS: 
A GROUP OF RADIOLARIAN SHELLS (POLYCISTINA) FROM 
THE ISLAND OF BARBADOS, AS SEEN UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


Like Amceba, radiolarians never die. Having reached maturity, the 

whole of their substance’ migrates into the open water, and there, 

dividing by fission, form the new individuals, which at once begin to 
grow new shells, 


severed to form two distinct bodies, each with its 
own nucleus, so that they drift away—two individuals, 
where but a few minutes before there was but one. 
By this process of division, known as “‘ fission,’’ be 
it “noted, death is cheated. Only some individuals 
die, either because of some violent change in their 
surroundings, or when they are eaten by higher 
organisms. This process of ‘“‘fission,’”’ however, 
cannot go on indefinitely. Every now and again 
some inherent “‘ urge,’’ akin to sexual desire, develops, 
when two individuals come together and their bodies 
slowly merge into one. This fusion is known as 





4. “ EXQUISITELY 


BEAUTIFUL JEWELS OF NATURE”: 
RADIOLARIA, VERY MINUTE AND HIGHLY SPECIALISED 
MEMBERS OF THE PROTOZOA, THE LOWLIEST GROUP 


OF THE ANIMAL KINGDOM, WHICH CAN ONLY BE SEEN 


UNDER A MICROSCOPE. 
These are known as ‘‘ unicellular” organisms, to distinguish them from 
the ‘* multicellular "’ types whose bodies are made up of millions of cells 

(Note especially the central figure and the one below it.) 
Reproductions from photographs by J. H. Crabbe, Harold Bastin. 
and W. G. Kennings-K ilbourn 


“* rejuvenescence.”’ And this also is true of the 
whole of the protozoa. 

The protozoa, whose lineage extends back to the 
very beginning of time, like every other group of 
the animal kingdom, have developed in the course 
of the ages a number of strikingly different types 
with strongly contrasting forms of the body, con- 
sequent on specialisation which, of necessity, made 
growth in the new direction inevitable. 

The radiolarians afford an instance of this. 
Over 740 genera and some 4000 species have been 
described. All live in the open sea, and at depths 
varying from the surface to near the sea-floor. It 
may be that the conditions imposed by way of 
adjustments to the different conditions which, of 
necessity, will occur at these different levels, in part 
explain the more striking features of their skeletons. 

For the radiolarians are vastly more complex in 
their structure than is amceba. In the first place, 
the nucleus is contained within a chitinous, or 
“horny,” capsule, within the very centre of the 
body. Through perforations in its walls long threads 
emerge which thrust their way through two or three 
concentric layers of protoplasm, and at last through 
perforations in the shell, enabling them to seize 





3- NATURE’S FAULTLESS CRAFTSMANSHIP — SPECIMENS 
OF POLYCISTINA RESEMBLING THE MASTERPIECES OF 
INDIAN AND CHINESE IVORY-WORKERS : RADIOLARIAN 


SHELLS FROM THE ISLAND OF BARBADOS. 


In certain parts of the Pacific and Indian Oceans the discarded shells 
of Radiolaria cover an area estimated at about two million square 
miles. The central figure is very remarkable. The holes which 
pierce the shells, as in all radiolaria, give passage to long threads of 
protoplasm, for the capture of food, and for locomotion. 


food. This shell is formed of silica, or of strontium 
sulphate, and presents, as I have said, an almost 
incredible variety of forms, exquisitely beautiful and 
looking like glass; though, thinly spread over the field 
of a microscope-slide, they appear only as a layer of 
excessively fine dust! Under a high-power lens their 
appearance is shown in the accompanying photographs. 

Like ameceba, a radiolarian never dies. Having 
reached maturity, the whole of its substance migrates 
into the open water, and there, dividing by fission, 
forms two new individuals, which at once begin 
to build a new shell. This I am told by one of our 
greatest authorities on the protozoa, and I see no 
reason to disagree with him. 

What are known as radiolarian-oozes are formed 
in certain parts of the Pacific and Indian Oceans, 
where these discarded shells cover an _ area 
estimated at about two million square miles. 
Fragments of diatoms are also mixed with these 
shells. The thickness of this accumulation is not 
known, but it must be very considerable, for it should 
be remembered that this “‘ rain of shells’’ from the 
surface waters has been going on unceasingly over 
an enormous period of time, reckoned by hundreds 
of thousands of years. Shells taken from rocks of 
various ages, and systems differ little, or not at 
all, from the living species of to-day ; but this, perhaps, 
only means that their mode of life, and 


feeding is 
the same to-day as it was yesterday 


; and structural 
changes are nearly always to be traced to new kinds of 
food, begetting highly specialised organs for its capture 
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PERSONALITIES OF THE WEEK: HEROES OF MINE INVESTIGATION. 
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CAPTAIN H. R. OWEN. PRINCE AAGE OF DENMARK. 7% MR. E. ARNOLD DOLMETSCH. M. IVAN POPOFF. = COLONEL KERMIT ROOSEVELT. ; 
The_death Occurred at Manchester Has died at Taza, Morocco; aged Died February 29; aged eighty-two. New Bulgarian Minister for Foreign Appointed Officer os the : 
on February 19, following an opera- fifty-two. First cousin of the King Founder of the Haslemere Festival Affairs, and previously Bulgarian British contingent of the Inter- 
tion, Of Captain Harold Rolfe Owen, of Denmark. Had spent the past and famous for his revival of old Minister in Belgrade since 1937. Born national Volunteer Force to fight in 
managing-director of H. R. Qwen, Seventeen years as an officer in the musical instruments and their music. at Svichcov, Northern Bulgaria, in Finland. A relative of President 
Ltd., Of Berkeley Street ; aged forty. French Foreign Legion. In 1914 = A Swiss born in France and later 1890, and educated in Sofia, France Roosevelt and son of the late Presi- 
Member of the motor trade for sixteen renounced for himself and descendants =: naturalised in England. Gave in- and Germany. Entered Press Depart- dent Theodore Roosevelt. Won the 
years. Recalled for duty with his the succession to the Danish throne numerable concerts of old music on ment of the Foreign Office, 1914, of M.C. in Mesopotamia while serving 
~.  YregiMent OM the Outbreak at war. 2. and royal titles. instruments made by himself. -.. which he was appointed Directo?’ 1924. _2_ in the British Army. ps 
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INCLUDING THE MEN WHO MASTERED THE MAGNETIC MINE’S SECRETS: (L. TO R.) ABLE SEAMAN A. L. VEARNCOMBE AND C.P.0. BALDWIN (SINCE KILLED WHILE EXAMINING i 

MINES), D.s.M.; LIEUT.-COMMANDER J. E. M. GLENNY, D.S.C.; LIEUT. R. C. LEWIS, AND LIEUT.-COMMANDER J. G. D, OUVRY, D.S.0., DECORATED BY THE KING. 


On November 23 a party of men from the “ Vernon” had got details of a magnetic mine which | blown up, the others would have data to go on. Lieut..Commander Ouvry’s first step was to 
tell on land, enabling them to make non-magnetic tools to open it. Lieut.-Commander Ouvry | remove a small fitting which he assumed to be a detonator. In twelve hours he and his 
then tackled the mine by himself, explaining his exact Operations in advance, so that, were he assistants had removed the mine's outer plating and unravelled its secrets. ; 
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> ADMIRAL SIR OSMOND BROCK. = ADMIRAL SIR F. FIELD. * ADMIRAL SIR ROGER KEYES. ADMIRAL SIR HENRY OLIVER. © ADMIRAL SIR R. TYRWHITT. 

Admiral of the Fleet Sir Osmond de Restored to the active list In Restored to the active list. In Restored to the active list. Acting Restored to the active list. Com- 
Beauvoir Brock, placed on the command of H.M.S. “ King command of operations against Vice-Admiral and Chief of Admiralty manded Destroyer Flotillas in actions 
retired list in 1934, is one of the five George V.”” at the Battle of Jutland Zeebrugge and stend, April 23, War Staff, 1914-17. On Admiralty in Heligoland Bight, August and 
Admirals restored to the active list Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean 1918 commanded Battle Cruiser reorganisation in 1917; a member of December, 1914; also in action off 
Portraits of the others are Given Fleet, 1928-30. First Sea Lord of Squadron, Atlantic Fleet, 1919-21 the Board and Deputy Chief of Naval Dogger Bank, 1915. Commanded the 
herewith. Served as Rear-Admiral the Admiralty and Chief of Naval Deputy Chief of Naval Staff and 4 Staff. Commander-in-Chief, Atlantic Third Light Cruiser Squadron, Mediter- 
in Naval Engagements in the North Staff, 1930-33. Placed on the Lord Commissioner of the Admiralty Fleet, 1924-27. Admiral of the ranean, 1921-22. Admiral of the 

Sea, 1914-15, and at Jutland, retired list, 1938 from 1921 to 1925. Fleet, 1928 Fleet, 1934. Created a Baronet, 1919. 
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~ PRINCE KARIN SINGHI BAHADUR ; MR. £E. F. BENSON. LIEUT.-GENERAL E. K. SQUIRES MR. C. F. A. VOYSEY MR. F. A. MACQUISTEN, M.P. 

This photograph was taken at the Died February 29 ; aged seventy-twe Died in Melbourne on March 2; Fellow of the Royal Institute of Died February 29; aged sixty-nine 
Betrotha! Ceremony of Prince Karin A prolific and versatile man of letters aged fifty-seven. He was on loan to British architects ; awar ted with the M.P. for Argylishire since 1924, and 
the Princess Of Du"@apur. He is and a Movelist who could speak the Australian Genera! Staff, having King’s approval the Royal Gold Medal previously for the Springburn Division 

the MalNaraja f Bikaner's elder appealingly to a wide public In been gazetted Inspector-Gereral of for architecture Born May 1857, of Glasgow, 191822 y his death 
gTandson. and is in direct line of addition to novels, critical works. the Australian Military Forces in and chiefly known for his domestic Parliament has lost one of its most 
SUccessiOn. The Maharaja offered. in and biographies wrote several June 1938, and appointed to act as work Designed war memorials at jistinctive personalities. Champion 
September, the King Emperor six volumes Of reminiscences of Victorian Chief of the A istralian General Staff Malvern Wells, Px tters Bar, and York of the small man” whose freedor 

battalions and €3 times, Lived at Lamb House. Rye in May last . Minster. Famous for interior designs. + seerned to him to be menaced 


Photographs by Elliott and Fry, Universal, Sport and General, Russell, Vandyk, L.N.A Topical, and Keystone 
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A HEINKEL CAPTURED—THE BOAT RACE ROWED-AND OTHER TOPICS PICTURED. 





CAMBRIDGE BEAT OXFORD BY FIVE LENGTHS IN THE UNOFFICIAL BOAT RACE AT HENLEY USEFUL NAVAL “ MOSQUITO ’’ PATROL 
ON MARCH 2: THE SCENE AT THE FINISH 


CRAFT WHOSE NUMBERS ARE INCREASING: 
OF THE RACE. PART OF A_ FLOTILLA 


OF MOTOR TORPEDO-BOATS SETTING OUT ON PATROL. 
For the first time since 1829 the Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race took place this year at Henley, The motor torpedo-boats of the type seen setting out on patrol duty off the East Coast are 
where the superior experience, weight and length of the Cambridge crew brought them home easy extremely fast, and are armed for countering mine-laying either by U-boat or aircraft. The 
winners by five lengths. Starting off at the higher rate of stroke, Oxford led by a few feet for the Navy’s store of these useful ‘ mosquito” craft, which have a considerable cruising radius, is 
first half-minute, but then Cambridge began to forge ahead, and by the time the boats had cleared increasing rapidly. They are equipped with torpedoes, multiple machine-guns for defence against 
the island the race was over. (L.N.A.) enemy aircraft, and depth-charge gear. (Fox.) 





DESTROYER OF TWO U-BOATS IN HALF 


AN HOUR: HOW THE R.A.F. CARRIES ON ITS PROPAGANDA WAR: A NERVE-CENTRE OF BRITAIN’S DEFENCE SYSTEM : 
LIEUT.-COMMANDER R,. T. WHITE, FETED AT HIS HOME, PLACING LEAFLETS IN THE CHUTE OF A BOMBER. IN ONE OF THE CONTROL CENTRES OF THE OBSERVER CORPS. 
The children of Otterburn, Northumberland, were given a holiday, This photograph, taken inside one of the Royal Air Force machines Here messages are received and passed on regarding the movements 
and the estate workers towed his car through the village, when engaged in reconnaissance and leaflet raids over Prague. Vienna, of all unidentified aircraft approaching or flying over any part of 
Lieut.-Commander R T. White, R.N.. commander of the destroyer and ‘Gross deutschland,” shows a member of the crew putting the country. Those seated round the table receive information of the 
H M.S Antelope, which sank two U-boats within half an hour on Ministry of Information leaflets printed in German into the chute movements of aircraft from the observation-posts and place symbols 
February 15, came home recently on leave to Otterburn Towers, the of the aircraft. Recently there were as many as six R.A.F. flights on the table in accordance with the reports. On the raised dais are 

residence of his father, Sir Archibald White, Bt. (Topical.) over Berlin in eight days. (British Official Photograph.) the “ tellers,”” who pass the information forward. (Central Press.) 








BROUGHT DOWN ON FEBRUARY 2 BY R.A.F FIGHTERS NEAR THE FIRTH 





OF FORTH A FAMOUS IMPERIAL AIRWAYS AIR-LINER REPORTED WRECKED AT RAS-AL-KUH 
THE CRASHED HEINKEL BOMBER, WITH TAIL IN THE AIR IN IRAN THE HANNIBAL,’ PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE HER LAST FLIGHT 
On February 27 Royal Air Force aeroplanes shot down two enemy aircraft, one off the mouth of A message from Delh March 4 stated that aircraft searching the Iranian coast for the miss 1g 
the Firth of Forth and the other off the Northumberland coast The first action rred shortly Imperial Airways liner Hannibal! had reported that wreckage was seen strewn al ng the bea h 
before 1 p.m., the essful British machines belonging to the Fighter Command ure, the two miles east of Ras-al-Kuh, suggesting that the liner had made an unsuccessful attempt to reach 
take f the crash, shows the Heinkel b« ¢ tly after being it i r airmen and, as the wreckage seen did not include the cabin, which is believed to be still under water 
from the secor Heink were rescued by a trawler (Al Hope is not wholly abandoned that 


survivors may be found (GPL 
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OUTRAGES BY THE TWO AGGRESSOR POWERS: 
THE “ DOMALA” AND A FINNISH RED CROSS TRAIN—BOTH WANTONLY BOMBED. 





= i ai 

A BROADSIDE VIEW OF THE “ DOMALA” (8441 TONS), BURNING FIERCELY AFTER 

BEING BOMBED BY A GERMAN HEINKEL. ONE HUNDRED OF THE THREE HUNDRED 
ABOARD WERE KILLED. 


On March 2, with the bombing of the ‘“‘ Domala,” the Nazis perpetrated the greatest single outrage 
since a U-boat torpedoed the “Athenia’”’ in September. One hundred out of the 300-odd passengers 
and crew were killed, including 45 of the 143 British Indian subjects who were beine repatriated after 
their release from Germany. The attacking ‘plane was first thought to be a friendly patrol; it flew 
over, then away landwards, to return at a height of 30ft., and dropped three bombs directly on the 
ship. A fourth missed. Fire and heavy seas made rescue work difficult. After the ‘ Domala’s” 
boats got away, a warship, with the aid of an aeroplane, conducted a further search. Frozen to a 
raft, a survivor was discovered. Six others had been washed overboard. Sailors of the warship 


formed a living chain and rescued him—‘“‘ one of the many great things done that day by the British 
Navy,” in Chief Officer Brawn’s words. 











ANOTHER 
THE 


VIEW OF THE BOMBED 
““DOMALA”’ IS THE 


"PLANES OVERHEAD. 
IN THE CHANNEL. 


WITH ALLIED 
LINER BOMBED 


VESSEL, 
FIRST 





CUT IN TWO BY A TORPEDO, ONE HALF SINKING AND THE OTHER BEING NAVIGATED FOR THREE DAYS: TWO VIEWS OF THE BRITISH TANKER “ IMPERIAL TRANSPORT ’’—-- 
SHOWING (LEFT) ‘SEND HELP URGENT" PAINTED ON THE DECK, THERE BEING NO WIRELESS, AND (RIGHT) THE STERN HALF IN WHICH THE MEN SAILED. 
When the crew of the “Imperial Transport,” a British tanker of 8000 tons, found their ship | and it was seven hours after that before we managed it. The engines were still in working 


cut in half by a torpedo in the Atlantic, they hurriedly abandoned ship. One of the crew said 
when he was landed at a Scottish port on February 18: ‘ The crew of 44 got into two lifeboats. 
In the process two were drowned. ... When daylight came, we saw that the stern half of the | 
ship was still afloat, and it was decided to board her. It took one boat ten hours to get back, 





AN OIL-TANK AS A PRISON IN THE ‘ ALTMARK ” A DISGUSTING PLACE WHERE BRITISH 
CAPTIVES WERE QUARTERED 

The dramatic and inspiriting rescue by the Navy of the three hundred British seamen imprisoned in the 

German naval auxiliary vessel “ Altmark "’ was extensively illustrated in recent numbers of The Illustrated 

London News In this new photograph is seen the room in one of the l-tanks where prisoners were 

juartered, showing a water-tank, table, and screen separating ving fron sleeping quarters (A.P.) 


order, and Captain Smiles decided to bring half the ship to port. He was at the wheel practically 
three days, but half a ship is difficult to manage and we drifted a lot. Our wireless was out of 
order.... On the third day a warship saw us and tried to tow us in. This was unsuccessful, 
and a tug was summoned and we were taken on board the warship.”” (Keystone.) 


t 








ONE OF THE RESULTS OF INDISCRIMINATE SOVIET BOMBING A WRECKED FINNISH 
RED CROSS TRAIN, AFTER THE RUSSIAN "PLANES HAVE PASSED. 

Russian bombing appears to be done—at any rate, when faced by Finnish anti-aircraft guns 

from a considerable height This not only makes the bombing inaccurate, but prevents 

liscrimination of targets. Above we show one of the results of such indiscriminate bombing 

a Finnish Red Cross train. Troop trains, of course, are an important military target. (Wide World.) 
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| ghee the Polish campaign 
had come to an end last 
year there seemed to be a possi- 
bility of a German offensive in 
the West before the weather 
finally broke. I myself never 
thought it a probability. Then, 
at two periods during the winter, 
there were alarms caused by the 
apparent danger that Germany would invade the 
Low Countries. We shall know some day whether 
Hitler ever had any such intention or whether he 
was, in fact, testing and observing the reactions of 
Great Britain and France. But it may be said in 
passing that, on the occasion of the first scare at 
least, an invasion of Holland might possibly have 
been an isolated operation so far as 
ground troops were concerned, supposing 
that Belgium had remained quiet and 
acted as a buffer between the Germans 
invading Holland and the Allies in 
France. As a fact, that scare obviously 
had the effect of drawing Holland and 
Belgium closer together. Then opinion 
became established in favour of a great 
offensive in the spring, perhaps in late 
March, perhaps in April. I stated my 
belief that such an operation would 
take place, because I believed that it 
was to Germany's interest to carry it 
out, however great the cost. 

The arguments in favour of a major 
German offensive in the West are still 
valid, and I think it is rash to rule it 
out of account, as some people are 
now doing. Yet there are one or two 
new arguments against it which are 
obvious, and another of the strength 
of which we cannot be sure. The fresh 
proof of the difficulty of forcing a line 
of fortifications which has been furnished 
by the Russian operations against the 
Mannerheim Line may be set at the 
head of the list. I feel convinced that 
the Germans are following this fighting 
with much interest. The second is linked 
to the first: it is the immense labour 
carried out on the fortifications of 
Northern France during the winter, the 
extent of which has in some measure 
been revealed recently by despatches THE 
from war correspondents. The third is 
the new-found solidarity between Holland 
and Belgium already mentioned. All 
these are powerful, but if the factor 
suspected really exists, it is more im- 
portant than all of them combined. It 
is, almost needless to say, the supply 
of oil, There is no suggestion that 
Germany is not in a position to carry 
out a powerful offensive of considerable 
duration, but that is not enough. Only 
the most desperate gambler would under- 
take such an operation without having 
at his disposal enormous reserves Over 
and above the maximum paper require- 
ments. There might be very heavy 
wastage as the result of hostile air 
bombardment of the storage cisterns. 
Supply might temporarily dry up 
altogether for various reasons. An 
unexpected diversion might take place 
in the midst of the offensive. The 
offensive itself might throw out = all 
calculations by its duration. Account 
would have to be taken of the fact 
that if it failed, wholly or partially, it 
might be followed by a big hostile 
counter-offensive, which would be almost 
equally expensive in oil. A General 
Staff must in such cases look far ahead, 
insure, re-insure, and then over-insure, 
shortage of petrol at any 
moment of a campaign would leave it 
at the mercy of the enemy 

Not that Germany's is a‘‘ mechanized "’ 
army in the popular sense of the term. 
Indeed, | am_ beginning to wonder 
whether the advocates of mechanization 
have not overstated their case 
from the tactical point of view, but : 

, and 
also from that of supply. We may 
never see a fully mechanized mass 
army while petrol remains the essential 
motive power, for which all others are 
indifferent substitutes At the out- 
break of the war Germany possessed four 
divisions, 


because a 


, not only 


armoured 
each made up of 400 heavy tanks 
light divisions, the old cavalry divisions now con- 
taining light tanks, armoured cars, motor-bicycles 
with side-cars, and some horsed cavalry ; and four 
motorized divisions, in which the infantry is trans- 
ported in| motor-vehicles The rest of the infantry 


; four 


On pages 300 and 301 


THE WAR WITH 
AS 


BANNER OF THE EIGHTEENTH 


NORTH OF LAKE 


* PROLETARIANS OF THE WORLD 
EIGHTEENTH SOVIET DIVISION : 
The banner is made of red silk, 
is a large red star, together with the inscriptions: “ 
18th Yaroslav Rifle Division,” 
and Northern Europe 
the bayonet added, 
side of the banner 


will 
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divisions contain only 40 per cent. of motor trans- 
port. The consumption of the Army is none the 
less colossal, as is, of course, that of the Air Force 
with its high-powered engines and its wholly mechani- 
cal transport. It has been estimated by an American 
observer that the three weeks’ war in Poland used 
up a million tons of oil. The synthetic fuel produced 
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SOVIET DIVISION-—ANNIHILATED 
MID-FEBRUARY: THE EMBLEMS 
BAYONET THRUST INTO SCANDINAVIA (LOWER RIGHT) 
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NAZI GERMANY: 
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, UNITE! ""—THE OTHER SIDE 


Over the former appears the Soviet emblem 
directed at Western Europe, and with its point in Sweden 
, the Soviet emblem covers the globe 
of all countries, unite!" (A.P.) 
in Germany is very expensive and th 
siderable in itself, is small by comparison with the 
bulk requirements. Germany has therefore to rely 
upon imported oil, and for this there are practically 
speaking, only two sources 
Oil being a bulky 
pipe it to a port, 


output, con- 


Rumania and Russia. 
commodity, it is desirable to 


whence it can be carried for the 


be found the first of a tllustrating all 





» OF THE BANNER OF THE 
> NOW IN THE HELSINKI EXHIBITION OF FINNISH TROPHIES. 
richly adorned with gold lettering and embroidery. On one side 
Central Executive Committee of the U.S.S.R.”, 
and a section of a global map showing Soviet possessions 
, the Hammer and Sickle, with 


On the other 
The inscription here reads: “ 


the badges of the Regular 


ch is such an operation would involve. 
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greatest possible proportion of 
its transit by water. The great 
Rumanian oilfield is round Ploesci, 
40 miles north of Bucharest. A 
pipe-line carries it down to the 
capital and thence to the Danube 
at Giurgiu, where it is put into the 
big oil-barges which ply on that 
river. Another pipe-line carries it 
directly from Ploesci to the Black Sea port of Constanza. 
Obviously, in time of war Germany must rely largely 
upon the Danube for her Rumanian oil, and this 
highway has been closed by ice for the winter. It will, 
however, soon be open once more. Complications 
have arisen which explain the recent feverish bargain- 
ing in Bucharest. Germany is exerting very strong 
pressure to secure more than her quota 
of the oil, at a moment when Rumania’s 
home consumption is increasing and 
other and better customers are asking 
to be served. All sorts of rumours have 
been in the air, but it does appear that 
Rumania is displaying some firmness in 
resisting this bullying. Will Germany 
go and take the oil? On some other 
occasion I may be able to discuss what 
Here 
I need only say that if she secured 
practically the whole output it would 
not suffice to meet her needs in an active 
y war. The chief Russian oilfields are on 
the western shore of the Caspian. This 
oil is piped south and north of the 
Caucasus to Batum and Tuapse, on the 
Black Sea, where it is taken aboard 
large tankers. A certain proportion of 
this sea-borne oil may find its way to 
Germany even now, but not by sea for 
its complete transit and not in appreciable 
quantities. All other Russian oil which 
reaches Germany must come by sail, 
vast distances over mediocre railways. 
At the same time Russia has involved 
herself, probably much against her wish, 
in a major war in Finland, where she 
is employing between 35 and 40 divisions 
and huge fleets of tanks and aircraft. 
This force does not represent anything 
like the strength of that which Germany 
is holding in the West, but it is all 
active, burning’ oil night and day, 
whereas Germany is using oil virtually 
only to feed her troops. It is not so 
much the case that Russia is denying 
oil to Germany by using it herself as 
that she is employing for the purpose the 
tank-trucks which might have carried oil 
to Germany. German organisation will 
probably improve matters in time—and 
Germany can put more pressure on Russia 
now than before the beginning of the 
Finnish war—but it is also probable 
that no great improvement will take 
place for another two months or so. 
While, therefore, a German ground 
offensive in the West at the end of 
this month or in the course of April 
is possible and cannot, needless to Say, 
be discounted by the Allied Armies in 
France, it appears to me to have become 
less likely. An Allied offensive in the 
West in the same period is even less 
probable, for the good reason that 
Britain has not reached her full strength, 
whereas her resources are now increasing 
more rapidly than those of Germany. 
None of the considerations set out 
above can, however, be said to affect the 
prospects of an intensified air offensive 
against our shipping or, indeed, against 
our ports and docks. Yet there is at 
least a chance that Germany may decide 
not to take the initiative for the present. 
It may appear to Hitler and his advisers 
that, from the military point of view 
they are practically impregnable if they 
remain on the defensive, and that on 
the economic side 


FINNS 
A SOVIET 


they can contrive 
to bolster up their system by means of 
trade pacts brought about by semi- 
duress, perhaps by forcing Rumania to 
admit experts for the purpose of increas- 
ing her oil output, perhaps by persuading 


Proletarians Russia to accept technical aid in increas- 
ing the capacity of her railways. In that 
case, their hope would be fixed not on 

victory, but on stalemate. 


If they expect by these 
means to keep their hands upon their ill-gotten gains, 
they are mistaken. Morality apart, the instinct of 
self-preservation forbids us to submit to a German 
hegemony in all central and south-eastern E urope 


which is what Lebensraum amounts to in essence 


and our resolution is at least as strong as theirs 


Army 
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HOW GERMANY GETS “RUSSIAN” OIL: A PROPAGANDA PLAY ON WORDS. 


ROM the German text which 
accompanies these two 
Photographs—reproduced from 
** Die Woche ’’—the assump- 
tion is that the oil being trans- 
ferred is Russian oil from 
Russia. The headline reads 
** The Russo-German trade ex- 
change.”’ But as the oil transfer 
is being made at Przemysl, on 
the border of Russian- and Ger- 
man-occupied areas of Poland, 
the oil is presumably from the 
Galician oil-fields —i.e., not 
really Russian oil at all, but 
from a district which the Ger- 
mans had to allow the Russians 
to occupy as part of Hitler's 
bargain with Stalin. It is just 
possible, however, that it may 
be a Consignment of Rumanian 
oil which the Germans have 
had to resort to hauling over- 
land (with two changes of rail- 
gauge) as the result of the 
Danube freezing up; or of 
Russian oil from the Caucasus 
unloaded at Odessa for a costly 
overland haul to Przemysl, for 
the same reason. Another inter- 
esting point about this picture 
is the statement in the German 
text that the transfer of the oil 
is necessitated by the difference 
of rail-gauge. If this is true it 
shows that the Russians have 
already run their broad gauge 
as far west as the River San, 
a sure indication that they 
count on settling down in 
Galicia for good. This sheds 
some light upon the rumours 
which were circulating some 
weeks ago to the effect that 
German troops were moving 
into Galicia and that the Ger- 
mans were occupying the oil- 
bearing districts. Under the 
Russo-German Compact, with 
the demarcation line along the 
San, the main Carpathian oil- 
fields all lie in Russian hands. 
The Drohobycz area is the most 
important, providing 70 per 
cent. of former Polish oil pro- 
duction. Its biggest single 
field, Boryslav, lies some thirty 
miles inside the Russian zone. 
Stanislavov, the most eastern 
district, accounted for a further 
16 per cent. of former Polish 
production. Only the remain. 
ing 14 per cent. came from what 
are now German-occupied aréas. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC PROPAGANDA TO CONVINCE THE GERMAN PEOPLE THAT GERMANY CAN GET OIL 

FROM RUSSIA: THIS SCENE IS STATED TO BE THE TRANSFER OF “ RUSSIAN" OIL TO GERMAN 

TANK-WAGONS AT PRZEMYSL, IN GALICIA THOUGH THE GALICIAN OIL-FIELDS ONLY BECAME 

“RUSSIAN '"' WHEN HITLER MADE HIS MACHIAVELLIAN BARGAIN OVER POLAND WITH STALIN 
ON THE LEFT AN ENGINEER IS SEEN TAKING TEST SAMPLES 
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VIIPURI: FINLAND’S SECOND CITY, IMMOLATED ON THE ALTAR OF PATRIOTISM. 
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BUSY AND PROSPEROUS BEFORE THE NEARING RUSSIAN MENACE LED _ FIRST 
TO EVACUATION THEN TO TOTAL DESTRUCTION: THE MARKET PLACE OF VIIPURI, 


A HISTORIC RELIC AT VIIPURI THAT HAS GONE THE WAY OF MORE MODERN 
AND UTILITARIAN BUILDINGS: THE ANCIENT CASTLE, NOW ONLY A_ SHELL 
STANDING AMONG RUINS. 
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A VARIED PANORAMA THAT NOW LIES UNDER A PALL OF SMOKE FROM BURSTING 
SHELLS AND BOMBS AND THE FIRES STARTED BY THE RETREATING FINNS: 

















ONK OF THE MANY FACTORS LEADING TO THE ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE OF VIIPURI: 
THE LOCKS AT THE ENTRANCE OF THE SAIMAA CANAL, LEADING TO 


if INTERIOR. (Topical.) ; i COAST HAS ALSO BEEN BROKEN UP. (Barratts.) 





THE FINNISH & / TO PREVENT THE RUSSIANS MAKING USE OF IT 


THE IcE ALONG THE 


As we write, the fate of Viipuri, once the second largest city in Finland, but now | fine city of modern buildings, even after heavy Soviet air raids and bombardments, 
a heap of smouldering ruins, is virtually sealed, as the result of Finnish with 


} has been reduced to a shambles The Finns were determined that nothing of 
drawals; though delaying actions are apparently going on in the suburbs There importance should fall into Soviet hands All supplies of food-stuffs and manu- 
seems, indeed, no reason to doubt the Finnish statements that the withdrawal factured goods remaining in the town were removed Every major building has 
was made according to plan to enable them to take up new positions north and | been blown up or burnt Even the ancient castle, is nothing but a shell To 
west of the city If the Russians enter Viipuri (stated a Reuter message) | prevent the serious danger of a Russian outflanking movement the Finnish troops 
they will find only a heap of smoking ruins What only a month 


ago was a | have dlso broken up the ice along the Bay of Viipuri 
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RED MINES AND A “BREADBASKET ”—CAPTURED AND ON VIEW IN HELSINKI. 
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>= LAID OUT ON THE SQUARES OF i 











THE HELSINKI EXHIBITION PALACE ; |7 7” 
WHICH MEASURE 6 FT. agile 
FT. : TYPES OF SOVIET 
INCLUDING ON THE LEFT, 
CENTRE ROW, A “ LEAFLET ”’ BOMR. 














THE OXYGEN APPARATUS OF THE RED AIR FORCE, SHOWN ON 
A DUMMY PILOT BESIDE A TWIN-ENGINED SOVIET BOMBER— 
IN HELSINKI’S EXHIBITION OF CAPTURED MATERIFL, 
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E reproduce here four 

more photographs from 
the Helsinki Exhibition of cap- 
tured Soviet armaments and 
matériel. The three which ap- 
peared in our last week's issue 
showed a tank, apparently a 
heavy ‘ T.28,"’ light artillery, 
and a general view of the hall. 
In this last could be seen the 
strange parachute mines which 
we show here. Enquiries as to 
the nature of these—and of the 
** Molotov breadbasket '’—have 
elicited little. Their use can 
scarcely be that of land-mines 
—except on a ‘ Heath Robin- 
son" basis of being dropped in 
large numbers before an ex- 
pected Finnish tank attack in 
snowy weather, when the para- 
chute and mine could be con- 
cealed by the falling snow. Their 
use against ski or infantry 
troops also seems doubtful, 
since there is no trip-wire. It 
would appear, then, to be a 
sea-mine, perhaps of the mag- 
netic variety ; though, again, it 
looks somewhat small for that. 








Furthermore, little has been 
heard of Russian mine-laying 
activities The incendiary 


bombs in the ** Molotov bread- 
basket’’ might either be 
thrown off like splinters on the 
bomb landing (a type suggested 
in the drawing of ** bread- 
baskets’ in our issue of 
February 17), or it may be 
that the head separates at a 
given moment and the incen- 
diary bombs scatter over a wide 
area. The purpose of the hinged 
fins is uncertain. They could 
make the bomb, immediately 
on being dropped, fall perpen- 
dicularly—thus facilitating pre 
cision bombing from a low alti 
tude. This, however, has not 
been apparent in Russian raids ! 
Or they might work mechan- 
ism causing the head to part 
company from the bomb in 
mid-air, the incendiary bombs 
then being released. The Hel- 
sinki exhibition only shows a 
minute part of the armaments 
captured. Thus two tanks are 
shown with the notice that over 
a thousand have been captured 
or destroyed, and two aero 
planes out of the 387 brought 

















down | 
A MOLOTOV BREADBASKET,"” ITS SIXTY INCENDIARY BOMBS Photographs by S. and G., Wide World SOVIET PARACHUTE MINES, (TOP) WITH CASING, AND 4 
STRUNG LIKE SAUSAGES, THE HINGED FINS SERVE, PERHAPS, TO CAUSE ; end C.P BOTTOM) WITHOUT. THEY APPEAR TO BE SEA-MINES, 4} 
THE BOMB TO DROP PERPENDICULARLY IMMEDIATELY ON RELEASE ; é PERHAPS OF THE MAGNETIC TYPE } 
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ING, AND THE METHODS BY WHICH IT IS LAID, EVER PUBLISHED. 


T G. H. Davis, FROM OFFICIAL INFORMATION. 
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TAILED DRAWINGS SHOWING THE DELICATE ELECTRICAL MECHANISM WHICH REACTS TO THE WEAK MAGNETIC FIELD 
THE PARACHUTE DEVICE FOR DROPPING THE MINR. 


these seaplanes, Heinkel *‘ HEII5's,"’ intended to take a 21-in. torpedo about | such a position that the magnetic needle is always uppermost and in its 
mately | 22 ft. long. Owing to the weight of the mine, approximately half that of | true operating position. This apparatus becomes ‘“‘live"’ by means of a 
a light | the torpedo, only two are carried. The mine has to be dropped by parachute | hydrostatic device, which functions when the mine is immersed. When a 


packed | to break the shock of its striking the water, which might damage the delicate metal-hulled ship passes over it, weak magnetic fields from the hull attract 
r, and mechanism. When the mine is released the parachute opens and supports the magnetic needle upWards The needle closes an electric circuit which 
signed it as it descends to the water; and it then sinks and rests on the sea-bed Operates electric relays, and these complete a firing circuit which in turn 
arrying | Inside it, a weight keeps the section containing the electro-magnetic apparatus in | fires a detonator and the high explosive 
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“THE LIFE OF A PAINTER”: By SIR JOHN 


3 | the official list of the members of the Royal Academy 

I see that my birth is recorded as in 1857, and not 
as recorded in the register of baptisms in St. Patrick’s 
Church at Belfast as 1856. As to my birthday, to save 
explanations when asked, I chose St. Patrick’s Day as 
being, for an Irishman, easy to remember.” With this 
promise of cheerful pages to come does Sir John Lavery 
begin what I believe to be his first book; for he cannot 
be accused of rushing prematurely into print. 

Cheerful it is. He 
has had sorrows and, 
in early life, hardships ; 
but he has taken the 
one with fortitude and 
endured the other 
philosophically. His 
father, a wine merchant, 
deserted his family when 
Lavery was three: the 
father was drowned on 
the way to America, 
the mother died of 
grief, the boy was 
planted on an_ uncle's 
farm. At ten he was 
sent to another relative, 
who kept a pawnshop 
in Saltcoats, and _ for 
some years his life was 
chequered, what with 
schools, jobs, unemploy- 
ment, doss - houses, 
sleeping-out, and 
attempts to take the 
Queen’s Shilling. But 
at seventeen he became 
an apprentice to a photo- 
grapher whose side-line 
was painting out, in rs 
oils, the black eyes, 
gashes, etc., of revellers 
who wished ‘* to remove 
all traces of nocturnal 
excess.”” This job recon- 
ciled his uncle and he 
began attending the 
Glasgow Art School; 
which illustrates how the 
predestined if they don’t 
reach their goal in one 
way will reach it in 
another. At twenty he had painted his first picture. It was 
raffled. “* After the frame and the drinks all round had been 
paid for, I realised eight or nine pounds. Before the final 
draw the picture was on view in the bar parlour of a 
friendly publican, a patron of the Arts, which included 
boxing,” and in three years he took a better job with 
another photographer and set up a brass plate “ John 
Lavery, Artist.” Thus began the Glasgow School. 

Heatherley’s followed, and Paris. At twenty-eight he 
had his ** Tennis Party "’ accepted by the Royal Academv ; 
and in 1888 he held a small one-man show which led to his 
being selected by the Glasgow 
Corporation to paint the State 
Visit of Queen Victoria. For 
this two hundred portraits 
from life were needed, and the 
artist was in the thick of that 
world of eminent sitters, with 
Queen Victoria, Kelvin, the 
future Empress of Russia 
amongst them, in which he 
has spent so much time ever 
since—up to his recent en- 
counter, here charmingly re- 
counted, with Miss Shirley 
Temple. Thereafter it was a 
story of constant work at 
portraiture, landscape and genre, 
and a great deal of travel, 
which story is told lightly 
and briefly, conversationally 
and modestly. The reproduc- 
tions give a good notion of 
the nature and scope of the 
artist’s work. As for the manner 
in which he has done it, he 
says little. He has always 
been a very straightforward 
painter and he remarks: “I 
am not a man of theory, and 
no one ever knew less why 
he did what he did than I, 
1 question whether artists 
themselves can gain by theory 
as much as critics. It may 
well be dangerous te know 


“STATE VISIT OF 
GLASGOW "" IN_ 1888. 
PORTRAITS 


QUEEN 


FROM LIFE 


Messrs. Cassell. 


well what one is doing.” “Mr. Churchill,” writes Sir 


uniformly 

generous to the work of other 

men. He reproduces a specimen drawing, full of dash 
(Piccadilly in the hansom days), by a dead man whom he 
doesn’t think has vet had his due This is Joseph 
Crawhall He says ‘1 used to compare him with John 
Roberts, the billiards champion, in that they both 
eliminated every difhculty in their work They were the 


Sir John is 





STUDY OF QUEEN VICTORIA 
VICTORIA TO 
FOR THIS WORK 200 such true insight. At 
WERE NECESSARY. 
The “‘ State Visit ’’ was commissioned by the Glasgow 
Corporation for £600 as a result of Lavery’s one-man 
show held a few months before. 
had managed to get the Queen to sit to him—she 
gave him twenty minutes and showed no interest in ; 
the work, chatting the while with her ladies-in- It was in these 
waiting—there was no difficulty about getting the 
other 200 portraits. 
Illustrations reproduced by Courtesy of the Publishers, 


Once Sir John 


Pe NS 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


two greatest masters I have ever known.’”’ Whistler he 
knew well, and has various stories of him. ‘“‘ The Royal 
Scottish Academy invited Whistler to send his portrait 
of Carlyle to Edinburgh, which he did, pricing it at five 
hundred guineas. He received a letter asking him if he 
would be inclined to accept a lower price, stating that 
as a work of Art they were not in favour of its purchase, 
but as the portrait of a great Scot that would be over- 
looked. He wired in reply, ‘ The price of the Carlyle is 
one thousand guineas, dinna ye hear the 
bagpipes.’’’ Next year Glasgow, amid many 
murmurs, paid up the thousand; £50,000 
would hardly purchase it now. Another 
amusing transaction is related of an early 
acquaintance in France, Weldon Hawkins. 
“Hawkins had done an enormous canvas 
in the forest. Two peasants, a boy and 
a girl, had posed for him, and the title 
of the picture was ‘ Young Lovers.’ When 
the work was framed and on the eve of 
being sent to the Salon, Hawkins gave a 
party and invited a number of us to wish 
him luck and to criticise. It was here 
that George came forward and suggested 
that in view of the fact 
that the young lovers 
were looking so miser- 
able it would be better 
to call them orphans. 
This trifling alteration 
was made and the affect- 
ing picture was accepted 
with acclamations by 
the Salon jury and pur- 
chased by the State. 
The Figaro and other 
journals combined to 
congratulate the artist 
FOR THE on the dignity and 
pathos depicted with 


the ‘ Vernissage,’ collec- 
tors gathered round him 
ready to purchase any- 
thing he might have in 
the studio.” 


early days in France 
that he met a celebrity 
who appears very re- 
mote indeed from these 
times although, in point of fact, she 
was born four years later than our 
venerable author. This was Marie 
Bashkirtseff who died in 1884, aged A 
twenty - four, to acquire after death 


LAVERY 
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that fame which she so madly desired AS “THE DYING 


in her lifetime. The young Lavery 
had a picture hung on the line 
at the Salon next to what is now one of the best- 
known pictures in the world: Manet’s ‘ Bar at the Folies 
Bergére.”” Marie Bashkirtseff also had a picture there, 


MR, WINSTON CHURCHILL AS A PORTRAIT-PAINTER-—-OF SIR JOHN LAVERY (LEFT); AND 
OF THE PRESENT FIRST LORD AT HIS’ EASEL. 


John, “has been called a pupil of mine, which is highly flattering :, 
instead of statesmanship, | believe he would have been a great master. 


and he was looking at it when she came up (they were 
both working at Julien’s) and, in perfect English, intro 
duced herself, and congratulated him on his work. Hers 
There was little of it and it has been 
overshadowed by her startling diary ; but she might have 
come to something. So also, in Sir Johan Lavery's opinion, 


also was good 
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LAVERY.* 


might another prodigy of versatility, namely, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, whose portrait of Sir John, marked by an 
avoidance of those easy effects which are the amateur’s 
usual refuge, is here reproduced. “‘ We have often,” says 
Sir John, ‘‘ stood up to the same motif, and in spite of my 
trained eye and knowledge of possible difficulties, he, with 
his characteristic fearlessness and freedom from con- 
vention, has time and again shown me how I should do 
things. Had he chosen painting instead of statesmanship, 
I believe he would have been a great master of the 
brush, and as P.R.A. would have given a stimulus to 
the Art world.” 

Mr. Churchill is one of many politicians who pass across 
these pages ; Sir John has painted swarms of them. But 
there is little about politics here until one comes to the 
last chapters and the Irish troubles. One salutary poli- 
tical anecdote is told. Sir John and Cunninghame-Graham 
found themselves in a Moorish market-place, where a ring 
of silent Moors were squatting waiting for the snake- 
charmers and the story-tellers. Here, thought Graham, 
was the perfect audience. ‘‘ Carried away on the spur 
of the moment, he stepped forward and asked if he might 
say a few words on a subject he had much at heart. The 
Moors nodded their heads, and in his imperfect Arabic 
he began an impassioned 
address on the Eight 
Hour Day. He had not 
got far before he real- 
ised that his audience 
were not in the least 
sympathetic; in fact, 
they were examining 
their flint - locks and 
feeling for their knives, 
when a friendly Moor, 
seeing the situation, 
whispered in his ear, 
‘These men have never 
worked one hour a day 
in their lives, and are 
prepared to wade 
through blood before 
they work eight.’ ”’ 
Graham has a chapter 
to himself here, as well 
as an extremely spirited 
portrait on horseback : 
Sir John quotes a 
very beautiful address 
delivered by him at 
the funeral of William 
Morris. 

As the book proceeds 
its pages are more and 
more full of his second 
PAVLOVA wife, Hazel, the eary 
SWAN,” NOW IN THE TATE disappearance of whose 
GALLERY. beauty and_ kindness 

left a gap in the lives*of 
hundreds of friends, both men and women. She lives again 
here, as her face lives in many of her husband’s best pictures 
and on the Irish bank-notes. It was she who led her 
husband to take an interest 
in politics for the first time in 
his life, when she took an 
active part in the preliminaries 
to the Irish Treaty—so active 
that the pair of them might 
have gone to Viceregal Lodge, 
says Sir John. The story is 
told here—and that of the 
killings after the Treaty—of 
Michael Collins, whom _ Sir 
John painted lying dead, and 
Kevin O’Higgins, whom they 
murdered on his way to 
Mass. There is a_ brave 
and tragic letter here from 
O'Higgins after Collins’ death. 
** Childers,” he said, ‘‘ hoped 
to produce chaos in order 
to get the people to ‘ kick 
out blindly.’ He and De 
Valera know that their follow- 
ing is mainly criminal, in 
motive, and in act, but they 
are prepared to go on using 
that criminal instrument in 
the hope of crumbling found- 
ations. This is ghoulish—but 
I think it is true.” It was 
nearly twenty years ago, and 
the policy seems, alas, still 
to find fanatical exponents. 
But here we are on contro- 
Versial ground, and few books 
are as little controversial as 
Had he chosen painting this one. 


COMMISSIONED FOR 


PAINTING BY LAVERY 


The illustrations are very 

conveniently grouped all to- 

gether at the end of the book It is a pity one or two in 

colour could not have been given, Sir John being, as a 
colourist, so notable 

* “The Life of a Painter.” 

Photogravure Illustrations 


By Sir John Lavery Sixty-nine 


Cassell; 14s.) 
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EXETER WELCOMES “EXETER” MEN; THEIR MAJESTIES 
CLYDESIDE COFFEE-HOUSING ; THE NEW BASUTO CHIEF. 





PRECEDED BY BEADLES WITH THE CITY’S SILVER: THE MAYOR OF EXETER, TOGETHER 
WITH CAPTAIN BELL, INSPECTING THE CREW OF H.M.S, ‘ EXETER.” 
On February 29 crowds lined the streets of Exeter to welcome eight officers and eighty members of 
the crew of H.M.S. “Exeter.” Captain F. S. Bell presented a tattered and ton White Ensign to the 
City of Exeter, flown during the Plate action. At the luncheon in Exeter’s 600-year-old Guildhall, 
the Mayor presented Captain Bell with a cheque for £250 subscribed by Exeter citizens for the 
dependents of those killed on the “Exeter” in the engagement. Captain Bell was later admitted 
to the Freedom of Exeter. (Photographs by Topical and A.P.) 


\ b Sai 
THE MEN OF H.M.S. “‘ EXETER” WELCOMED BY THE CITY OF EXETER: A VIEW ; 
FROM THE CITY’S GUILDHALL. CAPTAIN BELL, WHO COMMANDED THE “ EXETER,” : 
WAS LATER ADMITTED TO THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY. 


(LEFT.) SOME OF THE VAS CROWD OF 60,000 BASUTOS WHO WATCHED SIR EDWARD HARDING INSTAL SEISO GRIFFITHS AS PARAMOUNT CHIEF OF RASUTOLAND ; 


AND (RIGHT) SEISO GRIFFITHS, A GRANDSON OF THE FAMOUS MOSHESH. 
Sixty thousand Basutos gathered at Maseru to pay homage to the King on February 16, through 2000 men. On the night of the 16th, in preparation for the installation, 175 oxen were slaughtered 
Sir Edward Harding, the new High Commissioner, on his first visit to the Protectorate; and, and roasted on the camp-fires which blazed on the hilltops round Maseru. Seiso Griffiths is the 
on February 17, to join in the ceremony as Sir Edward installed the new Paramount Chief, Seiso grandson of Moshesh, who died in 1870, one of the best and most famous chiefs the Basutos have 
Griffiths. The new Chief had come from his home at Matsieng by motor-car, at the head of had, and his rule left a permanent landmark on South African history. (Photographs by S. and G.) 


CLYDESIDERS WELCOME THE KING AND QUEEN A SECTION OF THE HUGE CROWD THEIR MAJESTIES AT GLASGOW GREEN CIVIL DEFENCE CENTRE-—WHERE THE KING REMARKED, 
WHICH CHEERED THEIR MAJESTIES AT A GLASGOW SHIPYARD AT ONE CANTEEN, “‘ DON'T YOU THINK WE HAVE COFFEE-HOUSED LONG ENOUGH?” 
The King and Queen were given a terrific welcome in Glasgow on February 28, during their Their 
Clydeside tour. During an inspection of Glasgow's A.R.P. org ation. they visited the Gla kind 
Green Civil Defence centre. The King left richer by a packet of twenty cigarettes, and the Queen Queen Elizabeth’ some eighteen months ago. At John Brown’s shipyards, where Mr. Winston 
by three 2d. bars of chocolate. At one canteen the King remarked Don’t you think we have Churchill was in attendance on their Majesties, 30,000 Clydesiders cheered them for ten minutes 
coffee-housed long enough here? "’—and at another: “We seem to be pinching a!l the stuff ! Aircraft and ordnance factories were also visited. (Photographs by Wide World and P.N.A.) 


Majesties visited the famous Glasgow shipyards. The King and Queen saw ships of every 
under construction on the stocks, some near the slipway where her Majesty launched the 
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SAF - USSIA to-day 
is developing 
a new phase of her sinister and spectacular history, a fact 
which lends topical interest to such a book as “ THE 
RomMANoOvs.” Evocation of the Past as a Mirror for the 
Present. By William Gerhardi, O.B.E., B.Litt., M.A. 
(Oxon). With 1o Illustrations (Rich and Cowan ; 30s.). 
This stout and (in terms of avoirdupois) somewhat ponderoys 
volume justifies Gray’s epithet for history’s “ ample page.” 
There is nothing heavy, however, in the author's style, 
which is light, ironic, and almost colloquial, not disdaining 
the use of slang terms, such as “ pal,” * done in,” ‘‘ bumped 
off,” and so on. It makes vivacious reading, though 
slightly depressing withal, in view of the prevalence through- 
out of murder, violence, and sudden death, and the lack 
of any genial or lovable characters. The records of Ivan 
the Terrible, for instance, or Peter I. (self-styled the Great), 
or, more recently, the massacre of the 
Imperial Family at Ekaterinburg, form 
some of the darkest chapters in the 
annals of human cruelty. 


Mr. Gerhardi constantly points analo- 
gies between past and present, as in- 
dicated in his sub-title, and frequently 
compares Hitler to this or that personage 
in bygone times, such as Peter the Great 
or Napoleon. Such comparisons, indeed, 
seem to form the basic idea of his 
book. ‘‘ When,” he says, ‘‘ the air is 
thick with dictators, strife, politics and 
contention, it is illuminating to read of 
old times, old despots, old wars, old 
peace-making. Whether men kill 
for the glory of ancient Kome or the 
Third Reich, it is always the same kind 
of glory, the same kind of killing, the 
same kind of men, and the same kind 
of lies. In these days when the 
dictators assume autocratic power 
it is interesting to follow the careers and 
personalities of the autocrats and self- 
upholders by ‘ divine right ’—the Emperors 
and Empresses of Russia.” 


From -the long line of the Russian 
dynasty, Mr. Gerhardi selects Alexander I. 
as “the noblest Romanov of them all,” 
whose Protean personality has chiefly 
fascinated him. ‘‘ All the Romanovs,” he 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 


in 1930 of Professor Namier’s book, “ England and the 
Age of the American Revolution.” For students of eight- 
eenth-century politics, these letters, with Mr. Sedgwick’s 
masterly introduction, provide a rich mine of fresh and 
authentic information. “ Their historical interest,” writes 
Mr. Sedgwick, “is mainly derived from their bearing on 
the fictions which have till recently done duty for the 
facts. George III. was accused of attempting to subvert 
the system of government. ... These letters afford an 
opportunity for tracing the origin of the mythology that 
has grown up round George III.” 


To the general reader, doubtless the most interesting 
letters will be those relating to the Prince’s love-affairs. 
During the winter of 1759-60 he writes to Lord Bute about 
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of a Minister, ; 
Lord Chester- 

field, we read, “ remarked 
‘in doubt whether he should burn Scotch coal (Bute), 


that the King remained 
Pitt coal, or Newcastle coal.’” Here Mr. Connely 
comments: ‘ Bute was commonly believed to be the 
lover of the King’s mother, Princess Augusta. ... As 
Augusta got the blame for every unpalatable act of the 
Government, popular emblems of her as a petticoat and 
Bute as a jackboot began to appear.’ 


Some readers, perhaps, remember only two facts con- 
cerning Lord Chesterfield—his authorship of “‘ Letters to 
My Son” and the incident (perpetuated by a well-known 
picture) of Dr. Johnson kept waiting in his ante-room. 
The biographer deals exhaustively with these matters, 
while the illustrations include a curiously Byronic-looking 
portrait of Dr. Johnson as a young 
man — an aspect of him seldom visual- 
ised. The book’s’ sub-title suggests 
Lord Chesterfield’s three main interests. 
Summing-up his character, Mr. Connelyv 
writes: “‘ Far from being a mere writer 


of letters to his son, he became the 
head of a whole Academy of Man- 
ners. ... The traits which emerge are 


things too seldom remarked in him 

his even-handed’ honesty, his  con- 
secration to duty, and his steadfastness 
to friends, whether illustrious or obscure. 
Upon these qualities, persons who wallowed 
in righteousness against the ‘ morals’ of 
Chesterfield would have done well to 
reflect.” His ‘‘ mounting importance in 
literature’ is also emphasised. 


Brief notes must at present suffice 
to introduce several other interesting 
books on social, political and military 
life in the eighteenth and early nine- 
teenth centuries. Particularly attractive 
is “ Henry, ELizaABETH AND GEORGE” 


(1734-80). Letters and Diaries of Henry, 
Tenth Earl of Pembroke, and his 
Circle. Edited by Lord Herbert. With 
12 Illustrations and a _ Genealogical 
Table (Cape; 18s.). ‘‘ Henry” and 
“Elizabeth”? are the Earl and Coun- 
tess, while “ George” is their son, 


Lord Herbert. The main interest is the 


writes, “who had occupied a Russian correspondence describing, or relating to, 
throne are mirrored in the soul of the son's four-year Gr To wi yO 
sa: . ; A PIECE OF NAZI FRONT-LINE PROPAGANDA HUMOUR: AN UMBRELLA—SYMBOL OF aah y Grand Tour, with tw 
Alexander. Ihe story of his dealings ‘ e : ee i ; Pe gi RES : tutors, including visits to most of the 
“ik Seni tek a ae a ee MR. CHAMBERLAIN’S PROLONGED EFFORTS ON BEHALF OF PEACE—SUSPENDED FROM European capitals iin ta eek 
a ~ « 2 > - Ss. ° 4 5 
Fi . A FLAGSTAFF ON THE GERMAN SIDE OF THE RHINE, : ; 
enemy, is fully told, and later we find 


Alexander in London, deliberately annoy- 
ing the Prince Regent. Equally piquant 
is the account of Alexander’s conduct 
towards the Germans. “ That Germany 
had merely exchanged one bully for 
another,”” we read, ‘ became increasingly 
evident after the battle of Leipzig. The 
despotism and caprice with which Alex- 
ander chivied the German Princes left 
Napoleon in the shade. . . Alexander 
might have swiped up most of the 
reigning dynasties if he had not had an 
ulterior purpose in desiring their con- 
tinuation If only for the sake of 
providing his numerous grand dukes 
and grand duchesses with adequate con 
sorts, he could not wish,, he said, the 
destruction of such a= valuable royal 
marriage market.” 


A discreditable phase of British rela- 
tions with Russia belongs to the days 
of Catherine the Great and the king 
who lost us the American colonies. 
* George IIL."", we read, ‘ conceived 
the idea of an alliance with Russia that 
should require Catherine to send an 
expeditionary force to America to quell 
the rebellion. negotiations 
bear a curious resemblance to the Moscow 
talks’ of 1939."" The English Ambassador 
at St Petersburg, Sir James Harris 
(afterwards Lord Malmesbury), interviewed 


These 





topical section is their 1800-mile journey 
across Finland and Sweden, from St. 
Petersburg to Stockholm. 


Interest in the liaison side of eight- 
eenth-century London society is appar- 
ently inexhaustible. A new contribution 
(recommended by the Book Society) 
is ‘“‘A REGENCY CHAPTER.” Lady 
Bessborough and her Friendships. By 
Ethel Colburn Mayne. With 8 Illus- 
trations (Macmillan; 16s.). The chief 
“friendship” is that with Lord Granville 
Leveson-Gower, who, as a_ popular 
British Ambassador to Russia, won over 
the Tsar, Alexander [.; 
against Napoleon. Lady  Bessborough, 
when in Paris during the First Con- 
sulate, refused to meet Bonaparte. She 
could remember, as a_ child, being 
petted by Marie Antoinette. The 
chapter on her daughter, Caroline Lamb, 
discusses once more Caroline’s affair 
with Byron, whose portrait justifies the 
epithet ‘‘ Byronic ” applied above to that 
of the youthful Dr. Johnson. 


to the alliance 


The rival commanders in “ that 
world earthquake, Waterloo,” are com- 
pared, both as men and as generals, in 

NAPOLEON AND WELLINGTON.” By 
Lieut.-Colonel Charles O. Head, D.S.O. 
With Portraits and Maps (Hale ; ros. 6d.). 
This book 


is a glowing tribute to the 
Potémkin, Catherine's ‘favourite, and THE POILU'S REPLY: AN EFFIGY OF HITLER, ARCH-APOSTLE OF FORCE, REPRESENTED genius of the great Duke, who, the 
the Empress herself, without success, IN THE ACT OF GIVING. THE NAZI SALUTE, HUNG BY THE NECK ON THE FRENCH BANK author considers, far outshone his ad- 
but he still had one card to play. OF THE RHINE ABOVE AN INSCRIPTION WHICH APPEARS TO READ “ DER SCHONE ADOLF ” versary both in generalship and character. 
Potémkin was a keen collector of foreign ‘BEAUTIFUL ADOLF.”” (British Movietone News.) 


decorations and possessed all but one 

the Order of the Garter. The Ambassador felt sure 
that, if this were offered, the favourite could per 
suade the Empress to agree. George IIL, however, was 
shocked at suggestion * And the 
United States came into being; when they could have 
been saved for the * Greater British Commonwealth of 
Nations’ at the price of a garter!” 


such a so 


New light on that King’s youth is cast by a book of great 
historical importance, “ Letrers From Georce III, To 
Kure.” 1756-1766, Edited with an Introduction 
Romney Sedgwick, formerly Fellow of Trinity College, 
18s.) This volume contains about 
$0 letters, written by George, as Prince of Wales and then 
as King, to his mentor, the Earl of Bute, whom he regarded 
with devotion 


Lorp 
by 
Cambridge (Macmillan ; 


Thev remained unused until the publication 


his passion for Lady Sarah Lennox (sister of the Duke of 
Richmond), whom he is prepared to give up for reasons 
of public duty. He accepts Lord Bute’s argument against 
marrying an Englishwoman and resolves never to do so 
Since, however, sooner or later he must marry, he adds : 
* | should wish we could get some account of the various 
Princesses in Germany ; that would save a great deal 
of trouble when ever I consent to enter into those bonds.” 


Side-lights on the “ Boot and Petticoat "’ government 
(as the wits called it) under which the adolescent George III 
was brought up occur in an admirable memoir of one of 


Lord Bute’s most eminent contemporaries—" THe TRUE 
CHESTERFIELD.” Manners Women Education By 
Willard Connely With 8 Illustrations (Cassell ; 15s.) Re 
garding the alternatives before the King in the choice 


It is the “ legend” of Napoleon, he says, 
that France worships to-day, not the 
There are many points of resemblance,” he 
adds, “* between Napoleon and our modern scourge, Hitler.” 


real man. 


We are all familiar, from our schooldays, with the story 
of Lord Nithsdale’s escape from the Tower (on the eve of 
execution for his share in the Jacobite Rising of 
through the daring and devotion of his wife 
story, including her own account of 
for the first time in “ Lapy NituHspace 
By Henrietta Tayler, F.R.H.S. With Illustrations 
(Lindsay Drummond ; 15s.) This book is the latest of 
the author's fascinating contributions to Jacobite literature, 


mostly written in collaboration with her brother, the late 
Mr. Alistair Tavler. Here 


1715) 
Her full life- 
the escape, told 
AND Her Famiry.” 


Is 


20 


she records the vicissitudes, 
largely due to her husband's unprovidence, which Lady 
Nithsdale endured in exile until 


her death in 174 
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THE SILVER SARCOPHAGUS OF PSUSENNES REVEALED AFTER 3,000 YEARS. 
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WITH THE ROYAL INSIGNIA, INCLUDING THE COILED SERPENT, ON HIS HEAD, AND, IN THE HANDS, THE SYMBOLS OF HIS SUZERAINTY, THE CROOK AND FLAIL : 
THE SOLID SILVER SARCOPHAGUS OF PSUSENNES, DECORATED IN COLOURS, WITH A FURE GOLD SERPENT ENCIRCLING THE HEAD. 
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A CLOSER VIEW OF THE UPPER PART OF THE SOLID SILVER SARCOPHAGUS, 


“THE MOST BEAUTIFUL OBJECT DISCOVERED IN RECENT YEARS ''—AND OPENED, 
BY PROFESSOR MONTET IN THE PRESENCE OF KING FARUK OF EGYPT. IT WAS CONSTRUCTED IN TWO PIECES, AND IN IT WAS ANOTHER SARCOPHAGUS 6 FEET LONG 


Like the actual realisation of some dazzling scene from Theophile Gautter's reproduced above convey an impressive idea of the full splendour of this inner 
**Le Roman de la Momie" or Anatole France's ‘ Thais,"’ the solid silver sarco silver sarcophagus, with its majestic and excellent likeness of a Pharaoh who 
phagus of the XXIst Dynasty Pharaoh Psusennes, Overlord of the Tanite | reigned contemporaneously with the son of David, and who is here seen just 
Kingdom of Lower Egypt circa 1054-1009 B.C., was revealed in all its mag as he was prepared for his journey through the “ Underworld" thirty centuries 
nificence by the discoverer, Professor Montet, before King Faruk, on February 28 ago 


By the side of the sarcophagus are the four canopic jars which, in accordance 
at Tanis—the Zoan of the Bible and the S&n of to-day The photographs 


with ancient Egyptian burial rites, held the viscera of the dead Pharaoh K evstone 
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THE TOMB OF A PHARAOH BELIEVED TO BE SOLOMON’S FATHER-IN-LAW. 
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THE SQUARE OF MASONRY (ON WHICH TWO VISITORS ARE STANDING) MARKS THE SITE OF THE NEWLY 
DISCOVERED TOMB OF THE PHARAOH PSUSENNES, OF THE MYSTERIOUS XXIST DYNASTY. 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE 
TOMB : A WORKMAN ENTER- 
ING THE BURIAL CHAMBER 
OF A TANITE RULER 
INTERRED 3000 YEARS AGO. 





IE 


HE period of the XXIst 
Dynasty, which had its 
capital at Tanis, is one of 
the most obscure in the 
history of early Egypt. 
Tanis itself has long been 
regarded as the repository 
of much unknown Egyptian 
history, including events of 
Biblical interest, and for 
that reason the excavations 
conducted there by Pro- 
fessor Montet, of Strasbourg 
University, have been 
watched with the closest 
interest. Last March a most 
splendid tomb was brought 
to light, including, among 
other wonders, the only gold 
sarcophagus ever found be- 
sides that of Tutankhamen. 
It was at first thought to 
hold the remains of Pharaoh 
Psusennes of the XXIst 
Dynasty, supposed father- 
in-law of King Solomon; 
but actually it was the tomb 
of one of the Shoshenk 
kings of the XXiInd 
Dynasty, one of whom was 
the ‘Shishak King of 
Egypt"’ who went up against 
Jerusalem in the reign of 
Rehoboam. Now, however, 
(Continued opposite. 
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THE DISCOVERER OF THE TOMB, PROFESSOR MONTET, OF STRASBOURG UNIVERSITY, 
EXAMINING THE SILVER-GILT COVERING AND SOLID GOLD MASK OF KING PSUSENNES, 
FOUND INSIDE THE SILVER SARCOPHAGUS. 














THE DISCOVERER EXAMINING THE BLACK GRANITE SARCOPHAGUS, OPENED PROFESSOR MONTET SURVEYING, ON THE SECOND SARCOPHAGUS, THE SCULPTURED 
ON FEBRUARY 28 IN THE PRESENCE OF KING FARUK WITHIN WAS THE . 7 LIKENESS OF PSUSENNES THIS BRILLIANT DISCOVERY CONSTITUTES THE CROWNIN( 
MUMMY CASE OF SOLID SILVER, 7 FT. LONG ; | 


SUCCESS OF HIS ARCH HOLOGICAL CAREER 
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THE TREASURES OF PSUSENNES—SUCH AS SOLOMON MAY HAVE SEEN. 
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THREE THOUSAND YEARS OLD: (LEFT) JEWELLERY FROM THE TOMB OF HOR-NEKH-TE, AND (RIGHT) ARMS OF EGYPTIAN s 
SOLDIERY AT THE TIME OF KING SOLOMON, INCLUDING A COLLECTION OF IRON SPEAR-HEADS. 

Continued. | 
Professor Montet has discovered what is unquestionably the actual tomb of Pharaoh Psusennes; and the sarcophagus was 
opened in the presence of King Faruk on February 28. It was found to contain another excellently preserved, solid 
silver sarcophagus, 7 ft. long, exquisitely wrought in the likeness of the ruler, with the royal insignia on the head, and 
in the hands, which were folded across the breast, a sceptre and flail. Within this there was a silver-gilt body-covering 
with long inscriptions, and a solid gold mask; but, owing to the intrusion of damp, the mummy had completely dis- 
appeared, only a few bones remaining in a mass of mud. It is the daughter of this Pharaoh that Solomon is believed 
to have wed and “ brought to the city of David"’(I. Kings, III., 1). From the inscriptions already deciphered, Professor 
Montet has established that his mother was Queen Mutnejem, and his uncles Pyander and Pynojem, thus possibly con- 
necting this XXIst Dynasty king with a branch of the royal house which may have reigned simultaneously at Thebes 
and Tanis. In addition to 
the wonderful collection of 
gold jars and vases re- 
covered from the burial- 
chamber and illustrated in 
these pages—many with 
valuable historical inscrip- 
tions—a mass of fine jewel- 
lery came to light when the 
sarcophagi were lifted out 
of the granite case, including 
twenty-one gold bracelets 
with inscriptions tracing the 
king’s genealogical tree and 
giving details which it is 
thought will help arche- 
ologists to reconstruct the 
history of the period. Many 
necklaces were also found, 
mostly of gold, but some 
with rubies and_ scarabs 
strung on gold wire. Ten 
little gold cases which had 
covered the royal fingers 
were found, and also ten 
toe cases, which are more 
unusual. Owing to the 
absence of imposing surface 
monuments, such as those 
existing in Upper Egypt, 
the Delta ruins have previ- 





















ously escaped public interest. | 4 , 5 Ho nn rrr 
Photographs by Kevstone and 7 ELOQUENT OF THE WEALTH OF TANIS IN THE TIME OF SOLOMON, WHO “MADE AFFINITY WITH PHARAOH KING OF EGYPT AND TOOK 


Associated Press. FA PHARAOH'S DAUGHTER”: FINELY WROUGHT JARS AND VASES OF SOLID GOLD, WITH UNIQUE INSCRIPTIONS. 








REVEALING A TANITE USE OF THE LOTUS DESIGN . ANOTHER MAGNIFICENT INSCRIBED OBJECT ‘ PART OF THE TREASURE BURIED WITH KING 


A MASSIVE GOLDEN VASE BEING EXAMINED BY THE OF SOLID GOLD FOUND IN THE TOMB, WHICH PSUSENNES (1054-1009 B.C.) AT ABOUT THE TIME { 
TOMB'S DISCOVERER, PROFESSOR MONTET, THE NOTED 4 HAS YIELDED VALUABLE DATA ABOUT THE OF KING SOLOMON PROFESSOR MONTET EXAMINING \ 


FRENCH EGYPTOLOGIST ; MYSTERIOUS TANITE DYNASTY A SOLID GOLD BOWL 
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THE NEW DALAI LAMA: A CHILD ENTHRONED IN EASTERN SPLENDOUR. 
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‘TENDER GLORY, MIGHTY IN SPEECH, EXCELLENT INTELLECT, ABSOLUTE WISDOM, HOLDING THE DOCTRINE, OCEAN-WIDE ”’ : 
THE FIRST PICTURE TO REACH ENGLAND OF THE ENTHRONEMENT OF THE NEW FIVE-YEAR-OLD RULER OF TIBET. 


Scenes of exceptional magnificence characterised the enthronement on February 22 | and ‘briskly and confidently climbed the lower steps of the throne,’ from where 
in the vast Assembly Hall of the Potala, the Monastery Palace of Lhasa, of the | he was lifted to his place by the Lord Chamberlain and carefully wrapped in red 
new Dalai Lama of Tibet, a five-year-old child who was discovered last year in and golden robes. ‘‘ The scene was one of magnificence and solemnity,"’ added 
a remote village in China. Describing the installation, which was attended on | the correspondent. “To the right of the throne, 7 ft. high, stood the Dalai 
behalf of the British Government and the Government of India by Mr. B. J Lama's golden food table, inset with great rubies, pearls, and turquoises. To 
Gould, C.M.G., C.1.E., Political Officer in Sikkim and British Representative for the left . sat the Dalai Lama's father in a robe of gold brocade, embroidered 
Tibet and Bhutan since 1935, a special ‘‘ Times" correspondent said that the | with green, and with a skirt of rainbow-striped silk His mother was in a stiff 
fourteenth incarnation of the Dalai Lama wore a goiden robe and a yellow hat brocade and purple robe 4ssociated Press.) 
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Che Whrld of the Theatre. 


By IVOR BROWN. 











QUANTITY AND QUALITY. 


R. EMLYN WILLIAMS’S new play, “ The Light of 
Heart,” on view at the Apollo Theatre, is likely to 
stay for a long time at that address. It has the merit of 
being a large matter, emotionally large, and large also in its 
scope and bulk. On many first nights the play begins rather 
after eight-thirty and ends well before eleven. ‘‘ The 
Light of Heart”’ started just after eight and went on till 
eleven. Whatever was being said for and against it—and 
much was being said warmly in its favour—nobody could 
deny that it was a good, solid helping, a value-for- 
money proposition. One often hears people talk 
about ‘a nice little play,” but what the public 
much prefers is a nice large one. 


Why not? There is no shame in applying 
quantitative standards to works of entertain- 
ment and of art. There is no reason, for example, 


ters and one ‘“‘set,’’ should cost the same as 
seats for some gigantic, spectacular show. Again, 
the amount of writing must be considered as 
well as the artistry; a poet should not be 
acclaimed as master on the basis of a single 
sonnet. There must be the ability to proceed and 
to sustain a standard. So, too, in the theatre. 
The public has a perfect right to demand its 
money’s-worth in time and substance of pleasure, 
and the dramatist has accordingly the obligation 
to be still as arresting at a quarter to eleven 
as he was at ® quarter to nine. It is sometimes 
said that it is much harder to write a one-act 
play than a three-acter. I doubt it. The diffi- 
culty in writing is to sustain the mood, be it 
of excitement or laughter or compassion, and to 
keep the audience enthralled, or at least with 
minds and feelings firmly engaged. What is 
fairly easy to do for thirty minutes is very 
much harder to achieve for three hours on end. 





PINOCCHIO, JIMINY CRICKET, CLEO THE GOLDFISH, AND 
KITTEN, FIGARO. JIMINY CRICKET IS PINOCCHIO’S UNRELENTING 


CONSCIENCE, WHO TELLS HIM THE DIFFERENCE 
BETWEEN RIGHT AND WRONG. 


Mr. Emlyn Williams is, instinctively at least, 
aware of this. He has never, in my experience, 
treated his public scrappily. Even when his piece 
failed to please, as in his play of Elizabethan 
stage-life, “Spring, 1600” (incidentally, it con- 
tained for me many elements of great fascination), 
he certainly did not disappoint by stinginess of 
matter and event. Another dramatist of almost 
unerring aim, Miss Dodie Smith, is even more 
alive to the prudence of being plentiful. Her 
plays are always a good, large spread, as one 
says of nursery tea. There is a long table and 
plenty on it. To be copious was laid down by 
the ancients as a necessary quality in rhetoric, 
the practical art of persuading one’s fellows which 
they studied so closely. To be copious is certainly 
of great value on the stage, to be copious, that 
is, without repetition or a dull prolixity. 


“The Light of Heart” has, it is true, but a 
single setting, and that a sordid one. So the 
public do not get copiousness of canvas. (That 
sort of plenty, in any case, is a casualty of the 
war. There are sterner uses now for wood and 
canvas, and in future we shall have our plays framed 
among old bits and pieces adapted, renovated and 
repainted, a compulsory economy which will do nobody 
any harm so long as the paint and carpentry are mixed 
with brains.) The incidents occur in a garret at the top 
of a house in Long Acre ; the garret is the shabby abode of 
a star actor who has lost, through drink, everything except 
a loving, cherishing, mothering, crippled daughter, a care- 
free temperament, and some relics of his old charm. He 
himself, assisted by the broad humanity of Mr. Godfrey 
Tearle’s acting, is a large sort of ruin, and the attempt to 


CARVER, 


FIGARO, THE BLACK-AND-WHITE KITTEN, 


rescue him and restore him to his old position, but 
with senior status, playing Lear instead of Romeo or 
Hamlet, is a big undertaking, which bestows amplitude 
upon the story. 


The attempted rescue and restoration fail, despite a 
propitious start, because, at the critical moment, just 
before the first night of his much-expected ‘“ Lear,” he 
accidentally hears that the daughter, who is his all-in-all, 
is going to marry. She had kept the secret because she 





“* PINOCCHIO,” THE NEW DISNEY FULL-LENGTH PICTURE, WHICH 
TO REOPEN THE NEW GALLERY ON MARCH I8: GEPPETTO, THE WOOD- 
PUTS THE FINISHING TOUCHES TO THE PUPPET, PINOCCHIO— 


LATER GIVEN LIFE BY THE BLUE FAIRY. 


“‘ Pinocchio,” familiar to all Italian children as the 
ay little puppet who comes to life, is the central 
| of Disney’s successor to “‘ Snow White.” A 
character, however, who may steal the picture from 
Pinocchio is Figaro, the black-and-white kitten. 
RKO Radio Pictures state that the film took two 
years to make; and that it cost over £300,000. 


naturally did not want to put him off his 
balance during the strain of rehearsals 
and of memorising so huge and difficult 
a part. The shock overwhelms a nervous 
system already on edge: feeling that his 
memory has snapped, he reverts to the 
old comforter and collapses in a drunken 
stupor an hour before the curtain should 
rise upon his triumph. It is a final 
collapse. You can prop a ruin up once, 
but second falls are fatal, and both he and 
his daughter know that this is morally and 
professionally his end. 


What then? She will abandon her 
marriage, stay with the crapulous and 
broken man. He—well, could any man 





of fact, in “‘ The Light of Heart” the conclusion is 

not finally or fundamentally tragic. Youth, at any rate, is 
served. A broken melody is over. There is a “ Spring 
Song’’ in the air. Those with a taste for tears have had 
cause to shed them in plenty, but they can dry them and 
perk up at the close. What, I imagine, the public wants 
of the serious theatre in wartime is a sizeable, service- 
able, well-told story, into which it can retire and find 
absorption, recreation, and release from the day’s 
news. That is exactlf what Mr. Emlyn Williams has 

most efficiently provided. 


He has by no means forgotten laughter. 
The wise dramatist will invest his plays with 
some quality of oddness as well as with satisfy- 
ing quantity. There may be an inadequacy of 
stars nowadays, but we have abundance of 
players who can give zest and vividness and 
Picturesqueness to character-parts. In ‘‘ The Light 
of Heart” the poignant emotions are nobly con- 
veyed by Mr. Godfrey Tearle and Miss Angela 
Baddeley. Round them are the entertaining queer 
ones, an owlish Welsh policeman, striving to achieve 
a sense of humour and utterly failing; a wastrel 
who, while waiting for a legacy, potters hopefully 
about the attics and basements of Soho and 
Seven Dials; the kind of landlady who is a 
“caution”; the kind of flighty, sluttish little lodger 
who used to be called “‘ a baggage"; and a large- 
hearted, one-time “fan” of the great actor, to 
whom the smell of a stage-door and a pit-queue 
are the breath of life itself. The author, who cast 
and produced these parts beautifully, is splendidly 
served by the various performances of Mr. Edward 
Rees, Mr. Arthur Powell, Miss Gladys Henson, 
1s Miss Megs Jenkins, and Miss Elliot Mason. 


When one talks of quantity in the theatre, 
one is not referring only to the number of 





THE not utterly callous allow that? What A DISCONSOLATE MOMENT FOR PINOCCHIO—AND JIMINY CRICKET 


remedy has he, what means of rendering 


a 





justice to his child? We need not betray the conclusion. 
It is enough to say that it is true to the lavish emotional 
range of the whole piece, and that nothing is hustled or 
scamped. When Mr. Williams intends to give the audience 
a chance for tears, they will be presented with a “ real 
good cry,” as the saying goes, and not fobbed off 
with a mere sniffle. 


It may be said that nobody wants wet eves in the 
theatre nowadays. But the old kind of happy ending is 
out of date; even films do not insist on it. As a matter 


SEEMS TO SPURN CLEO THE 
GOLDFISH’S ADVANCES——-BUT CLEO IS NOT EASILY REBUFFED. 


SHARES HIS GLOOM, AS A CONSCIENCE SHOULD, 


minutes which a play lasts, important as that 
matter, like the number of pages in a_ book, 
may be. There are such things as cize of emotion 
or personality. With regard to the last, per- 
sonality, we are certainly in a bad way. The 
number of players who have magnetism, who 
impress the public as important and never to be 
missed, who can hold and animate and light 
up the stage for an evening, is extraordinarily 
small. Mr. Williams was lucky to have Mr. Tearle 
and Miss Baddeley, who have that power. But 
many of the pieces I have seen lately have, 
whatever their inherent merits, been handicapped 
by inadequate casting. Mr. Clifford Bax’s “ The 
Venetian,” at the St. Martin’s, was an example 
It needed bigger personalities at its warm and 
colourful centre. 


Mr. Donald Wolfit’s Shakespearean season at 
the Kingsway did far better business than most 
managers would have _ prophesied, and _ the 
original run was extended. There were serious 
deficiencies in Mr. Wolfit’s company, but 
Shakespeare, after all, is a large matter. Few 
dramatists were ever as lavish of quantity and 
quality as he. The audience, going off to 
“ Twelfth Night" or “Much Ado,” knew that there 
would be no scanting, but plenty of plot, plenty 
of character, and plenty of fine words Except for 
an occasional “ star" production of Shakespeare in the 
West End, it is never easy to sell the expensive seats, but 
the ‘ five-bobbers " and under are usually ready to come 
along for the favourite plays and parts in which Mr. Wolfit 
himself was giving large, strong, clear performances. Many 
factors, as well as the war, weather and influenza, were 
against him at the start. But the large appeal of 
Shakespeare prevailed. 
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THE TURKISH “SANDHURST” AT ANGORA : 


SCENES AT THE WAR ACADEMY WHERE FUTURE OFFICERS 
ARE TRAINED. 
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MANCZEUVRES ON THE EXTENSIVE TRAINING-GROUNDS : CADETS, WEARING A FRENCH- 
i TYPE OF STEEL HELMET, MANNING A MACHINE-GUN POST. 
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Z HARD AND INTENSIVE TRAINING FOR FUTURE LEADERS OF TURKISH INFANTRY: CADETS IN 
, a reer ee eee tes Sse ee ipo FOLL WAR-KIT 
CHARGING WITH 
FIXED BAYONETS. 
THEY UNDERGO 
THE STANDARD 
DRILLS AT THE 
} WAR ACADEMY 
NEAR ANGORA. 
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ADJUSTING 
THE PROTECTIVE 
HOOD FOR A 
FELLOW-CADET, 
DURING ANTI-GAS 
TRAINING. 

A PHOTOGRAPH 
WITH A 

‘* WELLSIAN ”” 

ATMOSPHERE 

TAKEN AT THE 

TURKISH WAR 
ACADEMY. 
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T a time when Russia's attitude threatens her neighbours, and the strength of Turkey's 

armed forces is being generally discussed, it is interesting to study these photographs of 
the training of the Turkish officer. The Harp Akademifi (War Academy) was the Staff 
College before becoming a training-schoo! for young officers in 1930. The late Kemal Atatiirk 
was greatly interested in its progress and, in 1934, the Academy was transferred from 
Istanbul to the outskirts of Angora, the capital, where new buildings were erected on 
training-grounds covering .many acres. Candidates for the War Academy must have 











graduated from high schools or universities and, after a period of eighteen months intensive ¢ at : te , 

training ive commissions as lieutenants in the Turkish Arm The training consists A LESSON IN STRATEGY WITH AN ATTENTIVE AUDIENCE OF TURKISH CADETS: THE 
raining, recelv ke sp y: ‘ g COUNTRYSIDE, LEARNING HOW TO CONCEAL THEIR MEN FROM ENEM 
not only of the usual classes in military science and lectures, but also in field-work, as the 


cadets undergo the same regular drills and manaeuvres as the Turkish private. The standing 
[Continued opposite. 
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IN ACTION WITH AN ANTI-TANK GUN: FUTURE TURKISH OFFICERS FORM THE GUN-DETACHMENT ij THE RADIO ROOM AT THE ACADEMY : 
OF THIS CAMOUFLAGED WEAPON READY TO OPEN FIRE ON MECHANISED TROOPS j i OF FIELD 








A CLASS STUDYING THE INTRICACIES 
COMMUNICATIONS AND (RIGHT) RECEIVING MESSAGES. 
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IN TRAINING AT HARP AKADEMIFI : 


TURKISH ARMY CADETS’ ACTIVITIES; ON MANCEUVRES 
AND AT LECTURES. 
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Z A FEATURE OF THE TURKISH ARMY: HORSE-DRAWN ARTILLERY MANNED 
Z BY CADETS OF THE WAR ACADEMY, ABOUT TO MOVE OFF ON MANCEUVRES. 
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TURKEY TRAINS HER OFFICERS IN ANTI-GAS DRILL : CADETS, WEARING EFFICIENT PROTECTIVE 
CLOTHING Ee a ee ie ee es Sen ee ey TEEN Mies i OE SR Ee eT 
RUNNING 
FORWARD 

TO DEAL WITH 

A GAS-BOMB 
DURING TRAINING 
IN PREVENTIVE 

MEASURES FOR 
CHEMICAL 
WARFARE. 
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EQUIPPED LIKE 
AN ORDINARY 
TURKISH 
PRIVATE, BUT 
POSSIBLY HAVING 
“A MARSHAL’S 
BATON IN HIS 
KNAPSACK ”” : 
A CADET 
RECEIVING 
ORDERS FROM 
A MAJOR AT 
THE ACADEMY. 

















Continued.| 

army in 1938 numbered 20,000 officers and 174,000 men, organised in nine Army Corps, 
comprising twenty divisions, and five Cavalry divisions. The cavalry is considered an 
important section of the Turkish forces, and is a very popular branch with the cadets. 
The training includes demonstrations of the latest types of anti-gas protective clothing. Cadets 
are also given an insight into military law, for a tribunal sits at the Academy, the judges 
wearing the same types of robes as those trying civil cases. The office of the Commandant, 
Colonel Hamit, is connected by microphones to all class-rooms and lecture centres, enabling 
him to listen in to training progress and to speak direct to all the students. In the 
topography class the cadets have an exact miniature of a typical stretch of countryside, 
with which they are taught strategy. Since 1923 the Turkish Army has been modernised 
on Western lines, under the leadership of Kemal Atatirk, and now is a more formidable 

striking force than at any time in its long fighting career. (Keystone.) 








THE TOPOGRAPHICAL CLASS, WITH THE AID OF A MINIATURE STRETCH OF TYPICAL 
ENEMY OBSERVATION, AND WHERE TO SITE THEIR WEAPONS. 
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{ PROVIDING CADETS WITH EXPERIENCE OF MILITARY LAW: THE MILITARY } MOBILE INFANTRY TRAINING: THE MOTOR-CYCLE DETACHMENT, EACH MACHINE CARRYING THREE 
t TRIBUNAL AT THE WAR ACADEMY; SHOWING (LEFT) ROBED JUDGES. 2 FULLY-EQUIPPED MEN, STARTING OFF FOR THE DAILY EXERCISES AT ANGORA 
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F several very good current exhibitions, that at 
Messrs. Thomas Agnew and Sons is the widest 

in range, and uncommonly well balanced between 
old and new. A beautiful group of drawings by 
Wilson Steer, whose “ bred-in-the-bone’”’ English- 
ness is somehow refined and etherealised by an 
apparent Chinese power of under-statement (a water- 
colour of Pegwell Bay is a delicately subtle example), 





1. A CHARMING SKETCH BY E. DUPERAC—-AN ARTIST NOW PRACTICALLY UNKNOWN, 
BUT WHOM HENRI IV. APPOINTED ARCHITECT-IN-CHARGE OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 





2. A DELIGHTFUL GAINSBOROUGH DRAWING OF THE LAKE DISTRICT: ** LANGDALE 
PIKES’; A LATE WORK IN VIEW OF THE LOOSE, FEATHERY DRAUGHTSMANSHIP. 


is faced on the opposite wall by 
five or six by Paul Nash, wherein 
nature is brought down to more 
formal relationships of line and 
colour. The two men together seem 
to me to sum up all that is best 
in modern English painting ; con- 
sciously or no, the one derives from 
Turner and Cotman, the other from 
Cézanne, plus their own personal 
daimon—and can one demand nobler 
influences? But not everyone who 
strolls into this show will want to 
discuss living men’s debts to the past. 
Some will be content to accept the 
present for what it is, and search 
out for themselves what intrigues 
them in the work of the long-famous 
or obscure. In the latter category 
must be placed the delightful little 
drawing of Fig. 1, which would 
puzzle most people, as it puzzled me, 
had not a later hand obligingly 
given it a name—E. Duperac, which 
is certainly correct. Some years 
ago a sketch - book from _ this 
sixteenth - century Frenchman's 
hand turped up in the market, 


and its contents were dispersed. 3. THE ENCHANTING CANALETTO DRAWING IN THE SHOW, OF SAN SIMONE PICCOLO, IN 
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By FRANK DAVIS. i : 


Who was he? I confess I had to look him up, and 
found he was more of a personage than I expected : 
architect more than painter, and draughtsman and 
engraver more than architect. He was born about 
1515, and died either in 1601 or 1604. He studied 
in Italy, and was responsible for numerous engravings 
after Titian, and also for a “‘ Vue Perspective des 
Jardins de Tivoli,’’ which he dedicated to Marie de 
Médicis. Henri IV. appointed him architect-in-charge 
of Fontainebleau. By then, the end of the century, 
that marvellous place was more or less complete 
(who will ever forget the “ H.” and “ D.” of Henri II. 
and Diane de Poitiers over the doorways ?), and the 
work of Duperac must have been concerned mainly 
with maintenance and 
repairs. He did, however, 
decorate a bathroom with 
paintings. Well, here is 
a little scrap of paper 
from his hand, a rapid little 
sketch of a scene which 
took his fancy in Italy; if 
one didn’t happen to know 
it was by this almost un- 
known man, one would be 
tempted to ascribe it to 
the great Claude. Of such 
mild and pleasant  sur- 
prises can spare wartime 
half-hours be compounded, 
every visit to a picture 
gallery revealing one’s 
ignorance and hounding one 
on to agreeable research : 
in short, when one is twenty, 
one has a fair idea of how 
much one knows; by the 
time one is a centenarian, 
one should begin to realise 
how much one doesn’t 
know. Here’s something 
else by which we may 
measure the depths of our 
ignorance: the delightful 
Gainsborough of Fig. 2, 
‘‘ Langdale Pikes.’’ It must 
be a late drawing, from the 
loose, feathery draughts- 
manship—somewhere after 
1780 — and must, one 
imagines, have been done 
on the spot; anyway, 
Gainsborough must have 
seen the place, even if he 
made the drawing later 
indoors. It so happens 
that a letter from Gains- 
borough announcing his 
intention of visiting the 
Lake District is recorded. 
He went there in the 
autumn of 1783 with his 
friend Samuel Kilderbee, 
the Ipswich attorney. 





A good portrait of a woman by that very English, 
downright man, Richardson, is to be seen near this, 
and two or three other Gainsboroughs. Their subtlety 
rather emphasises Richardson’s more straightforward 
virtues without detracting from them ; and a foot or 
two away is a group by that pleasant West Country- 
man, J. White Abbott, who, a little surprisingly, 
manages to hold his own in gredt company. To con- 
tinue the metaphor, he is a shy, retiring little man 
who doesn’t have very much to say, but says it 
uncommonly well. Two landscapes by Pillement 
form another group, with a Canaletto—very precise— 
which appears in Fig. 3, a slight study of a seated 
man by Tintoretto, and the Duperac. Of several 
studies by Augustus John, one is reproduced (Fig. 4) ; 
and these are balanced across the room by some good 
Sickerts. Downstairs, in the Lower Gallery—one 
often misses this on the way out—there are some 
twenty other drawings by living artists, very cun- 
ningly chosen to please both the conventional and 
the more enterprising. Paul Nash, for example, 





4. A DRAWING BY ONE OF THE LIVING ARTISTS REPRESENTED 
IN THE EXHIBITION: “‘ HEAD OF A LADY,” BY AUGUSTUS 
JOHN, RECENTLY RE-ELECTED R.A. 

John, recently re-elected R.A. (he resigned in 1938 as a protest against 
the rejection of a Wyndham Lewis portrait) is represented by several 
Studies in Messrs. Agnew’s sixty-seventh exhibition of water-colour 
drawings. Other living artists include Sickert, Paul Nash, 
Ethelbert White, and Geoffrey Tibble. 
(Reproductions by Courtesy of Messrs. Agnew's, 43, Old Bond Street.) 


experiments with a landscape view 
as seen through a half-open skylight, 
with the sky reflected in the glass; 
to me it doesn’t quite come off, not 
because it’s not well done, but 
because I don’t feel it was quite 
worth doing. That seems an un- 
gracious thing to say of such an 
experiment: if a man can’t make 
experiments he will never get any- 
where ; but there it is; it seems a 
trifle awkward after the superlative 
Nash drawings upstairs. Geoffrey 
Tibble shows two nudes—he has a re- 
freshing and very individual sense of 
colour and form—and Ethelbert White 
half-a-dozen landscapes of very con- 
siderable quality : he seems to me to 
be painting in a much looser and 
more fluid style than in the past, 
and to have a far more sure sense 
of colour values. They flow into 
one another more easily than in his 
earlier pictures, without in the least 
interfering with the structure. 
This is the sixty-seventh annual 
exhibition staged by Agnew’s. You 
will note that civilisation’s amenities 
are not being allowed to disappear. 


VENICE. 
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THE BEGINNING OF BRITISH NEW ZEALAND RE-ENACTED AFTER 100 YEARS. 
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Fea NEN mh, 
= REVIVING MEMORIES OF NEW ZEALAND’S ‘“‘SEA POWER” A HUNDRED YEARS BEFORE 
NEW ZEALAND SAILORS ACQUITTED THEMSELVES SO MAGNIFICENTLY IN THE BATTLE 
- OF THE PLATE: THE HUGE MAORI WAR-CANOE CONSTRUCTED FOR THE CENTENNIAL. 





THE CENTENARY OF 
THE EVENT WHICH 
Semen tiaaeeoneen HE centenary of the event which brought New Zealand under the British Crown 
ee was celebrated GM by a spectacular re-enactment of the landing by Captain 
AT THE BAY OF : : . 
Hobson at the Bay of Islands, and of the signing of the Treaty of Waitangi. All 


ISLANDS: CAPTAIN A 
uousne's: -wicveaie the details of the original event, including period costumes, were carefully reproduced. 





Mey 





LANDING. (S. and G.) The Governor-General, Lord Galway, also opened a meeting-house of imposing Maori 
craftsmanship within sight of the original treaty house. Historic localities on the 
~. 8 [Continued below. 
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= THE KISS OF PEACE—MAORI FASHION: TWO GIRLS RUB ‘¥ {. 
; NOSES—THE ANCIENT GREETING OF THEIR RACE. i 3 MAORI WOMEN GREET MEMBERS OF THE MAORI BATTALION OF THE N.Z, EXPEDITIONARY FORCE. THESE MEN, 


WHO HAVE VOLUNTEERED FOR SERVICE OVERSEAS, RECEIVE THEIR INITIAL TRAINING IN NEW ZEALAND ; 
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‘i A MAORI DANCE IN FRONT OF THE MAGNIFICENTLY CARVED W’HARE RUNANGA, OR MEETING- HOUSE, DURING THE OPENING BY THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL, VISCOUNT GALWAY Ly 
f THE MEETING-HOUSE WAS BUILT AS THE CENTENNIAL MEMORIAL OF THE MAORI RACE 5 
Continued | 2 sia ego : oe, > inns ; nig 
Bay of Islands, including the Treaty House, and the Treaty itself, were illustrated were received from the Belgian, Netherlands and French Governments, M. Daladier 
in our issue of February 17. On February 6, Sir Apirana Ngata, speaking for the | congratulating an Ally “ whose achievements in the past are a pledge of her magni 
Maoris, said that though mistakes had been made, no other native race had been ficent future." Mr. Eden, Secretary of State for the Dominions, broadcast to New 
as well treated as the Maoris, who, in recognition of their freedom under British Zealand on the occasion of the Centennial celebrations. At the end of his address 
Sovereignty, had again offered the flower of their race. The Deputy Prime Minister, he said: “On the occasion of this anniversary, every man and woman in these islands 
Mr. Fraser, said that Maori and Pakeha never stood more firmly shoulder to shoulder would wish me not only to offer congratulations, but also to try to express to you 
than in the present stress. A Maori battalion of the Special Force formed the yur thanks for the practical help which New Zealand is giving us in these critical 


Guard of Honour. Lord Willingdon represented the United Kingdom, and messages | times. On land, on sea, in the air, your men have come forward to help us.” 
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N literature, as in nature, architecture, engineering, or 
almost anything else, sheer size and weight can be 
sublime. Of course, | don’t mean length is sublime; a 
“family chronicle” may go on for 800 pages, or for eight 
volumes, and excite no emotion but a faint surprise that 
anyone should have kept it up. Books like that are no 
different in kind from the ordinary novel. But very few 
writers have mind or energy enough to choose a vast theme, 
and work it out unflaggingly on as huge a scale. At those 
few we stand amazed, as at the fall of Niagara. 

Jules Romains’ epic is so huge that a single volume of 
it has this effect. In ‘“ Verdun’’ his field is the Great 
War. To be sure, he is concerned only with France’s war, 
and then only with the first years, but that makes less 
difference than you might think. For his aim is not to record 
events, but to re-create and anatomise 
Armageddon. He wants to get at The 
War, the living monster : to reveal all its 
workings, and dissect it from head to 
foot. The subject is inexhaustible ; he 
knows that, and one of the characters in 
his book says as much. But as far as 
the thing could possibly be done, it has 
been done here. The war is approached 
at every level, and from every angle 
of vision. First we have a_ bird’s-eye 
view; then we are plunged into the 
arena. We see it in one aspect after 
another. The fighting men, the shirkers, 
the munition workers, the profiteers, 
the Ministers, the senior commanders, 
even the Paris salons and their gossip— 
nothing has been left out. Mostly we 
are at the front, as you would expect; 
and there is a rich variety in these war 
scenes. Action alternates with conversa- 
tion, terror with repose ; detailed action, 
the adventures of a few men, with broad 
views and battie-pieces. There is even 
comedy, introduced not for its own sake, 
but for the light it throws on the men 
directing events. No one will forget 
General Duroure and his indignation at 
being nearly hit by a bomb. 

Lieutenant Jerphanion is the man to 
whom we stick closest. He has two 
functions. In the first place, he is a 
choice example of the civilian at war: a 
cultured, sensitive man warding off the 
fears and horrors of reality with long day- 
dreams, little fabrics of reassurance, 
cunning self-deceptions which don’t deceive 
him, but enable him to keep going. 
Besides that, he is an interpreter, and 
does in little what the author does more 
at large. To his friend Jallez he describes 
his own experiences, his feelings, and 
the psychology of the fighting soldier ; 
he shows him, as in a mirror, the long 
procession of fighting men, all alike, 
each with a slightly different point 
of view. In this way, the figures of 
the book seem to multiply in endless 
perspective. And all imaginable gaps 
are filled in. 

These conversations are as thrilling as 
any part of the novel. It is hard to 
choose among the war scenes; none are 
less than brilliantly described, and I 
scarcely know which has left the deepest 
impression. The first day of the attack, 
the ‘battle of ghosts,” the soldiers’ 
arrival at the burning town? I could 
think of half-a-dozen others equaliy 
memorable. 

It would be unfair, all the same, to 
ask if this is one of the Great Novels. 
For though it can be read and enjoyed 
as a separate work, it is not really self- 
contained, but an immense fragment. On 
the side of character it has very little 
to give. You see its people in glimpses, 
and if you understand them it must be 
largely because you knew them before. 
The necessity of keeping up with old 
friends, especially stay-at-homes, is inclined 
to make the narrative rather jerky. The 
whole book, unequally distributed between 
front and rear, has a lop-sided effect. In 


FOUND BY GENERAL MAISEY IN CENTRAL INDIA 


Alexander Cunningham and General Maisey 
dates back to about 350 B.C. 
a stopper. The bottom of the shaft formed the relic chamber. 
General Maisey wrote that the absence of an inscription was due to “ the tope having contained a minute 
relic of Buddha himself, whose name was and is esteemed too sacred to be expressed.” General Maisey’s to his 
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luck. For all that, they are terrified of losing their foot- 
hold in the valley, such as it is. Their lease is only an ex- 
periment, and the local farmer bitterly resents their being 
there. If they get into any trouble with the law they will 
be turned out. 

But don’t run away with an idea that the novel is stark 
and grim. By no means. It’s true that ‘“‘ Dead Man’s 
Valley ’’ has an evil name in the Farées : among its people 
are an old rogue, an escaped criminal, and a lunatic: it 
is regarded as ‘‘a hole of a place,” “‘ a regular cesspool of 
iniquity.” But when we find that out, we are surprised. 
One or two lurid things have happened, but they didn’t 
strike one as lurid; they seemed quite natural. The 
crofters are pious, kind and hard-working, and there is no 
room for melodrama in the simplicity of their daily 





A RELIC CASKET, WHICH MAY HAVE “ CONTAINED A MINUTE RELIC OF BUDDHA HIMSELF,” 


TO THE BUDDHISTS IN CEYLON. 


Nearly ninety ycars ago Buddha relics of exceptional sanctity were discovered in Central India by Sir 
The most important was the crystal tope seen here, which 
It is pierced with a small perpendicular shaft, to which the pinnacle forms 
In this were found minute pieces of bone. 


NOW BEING GIVEN BY HIS GRANDDAUGHTEKS 
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Mr. Tomlinson’s ‘‘ The Day Before” has no story. A 
young man sacked from a warehouse drifts into journalism, 
This is in the golden age, the years before the Great War. 
Naturally Clem and his colleagues have a front seat, and 
the years unroll in one set-piece after another,-quite un- 
connected, each more charmingly described than the last. 
There is every kind of scene, from Orphic Mysteries to naval 
manceuvres, from a stroll in Epping Forest to the sinking 
of the ‘‘ Titanic.”” It would be impossible to give an idea 
of the style or the quality of vision in a few words. Luckily, 
with this author, I needn’t try. 

“So Frail a Thing” is the story of three girl cousins 
and their loves. Estelle is an over-sexed young pirate ; 
Mary is tenacious and rational ; Sylvia is deeply afraid of 
sex, and full of misty yearnings for the divine. Estelle’s 
tumultuous career has a squalid end; 
Mary goes straight for the husband of 
her choice, and resigns herself to his 
infidelity; only the repressed Sylvia 
attains happiness, though the conditions 
of her bliss are both queer and sordid. 
That is a very bald account of a dis- 
tinguished and rather depressing book. 
I don’t know if Miss Beauclerk meant 
to put one off love, but she does not 
make it alluring. 

“In Sleep a King” has that rarest 
of attractions, moral charm. It is about 
a young painter and his domestic and 
money troubles. If I described the 
plot you would not be farther on, for 
the important thing is not what happens 
to Nicholas, but the way he takes it. He 
is not only good, but intelligently good ; 
he is morally adult. How right, for 
instance, and how unusual, are his re- 
actions to that pest Oliver! I don’t mean 
he is a saint; he is far from perfect— 
but you feel he may become perfect. 
It would be pleasanter to give Miss Harris 
nothing but praise. But I must admit 
that her story, as a story, is a shade 
languid. ‘ 

Mr. Tilsley’s hero is an artist of the 
picturesque type. After the death of 
his wife he brings up his little son (the 
narrator) in Bohemian poverty. They 
are all in all to each other; ‘“ The 
Love Story of Gilbert Bright” is, in 
fact, the story of Gilbert’s love for his 
boy. And it ends in a sublime sacrifice. 
I enjoyed the first part of this book— 
the happy childhood; but I couldn’t 
quite accept its plunge into drama. 
Unluckily, the narrator is a poor fish, 
and his beloved Ruth (in my opinion) 
a terror. 

‘And This Our Life,’’ by Jacqueline 
Vincent, is translated from the French. 
It is a queer book; it reads as though 
something should have gone before, as 
though parts were missing. The narrator, 
a virtuous but unhappy wife, adopts a 
refugee baby in the Great War. She 
loves the child with infinitely more than 
a mother’s love, and while the war 
lasts they are supremely happy together. 
Then she returns to her husband, as in 
duty bound. It seems a wicked thing 
to do, for André is the most disgusting 
of petty tyrants, meanly sadistic, and 
not right in the head. To this man she 
is exposing her little boy. But Pierre 
comes through it like an angel; he is, 
in fact, a little angel. On the other 
hand, Mme. Valliéres, though a saint, 
contrives to be singularly unpleasant. 
The end is as gloomy as can be, to show 
up her virtue. 

“The Inheritors’’ begins in 1937, 
and progresses backward to 1800. First 
we have Derek Boileau, a young film- 
producer looking for a story in the 
family tree. Then we switch off to 
his grandfather, and then to the great 
Augustus Smith, the railway king, and 
then to Ass father, who was a carpenter 
and evangelist and bequeathed a curse 
descendants. I don’t think 


other words, vou can start “ Men of Good granddaughters, Mrs. Leslie Smith and Mrs. Winifred Burrows, were deeply impressed by a Buddhist much is gained by telling the story 
Will” at the present volume, but you priest when visiting a temple in Ceylon, and decided that the relic should be given to the temple. in reverse, except perhaps a faint 
can't stop there. You will have to go Photograph, “ The Times.” shadow of detective interest. But Mr. 


back to the beginning. 

‘Niels Peter” is from the Danish. There could be no 
more dramatic contrast to a world at war than the life 
of Noatun, that remotest corner of the Farée Islands. 
Noatun is at the very back of beyond ; it is nearly cut off 
by mountains, and has always been supposed uninhabitable. 
At last, however, a few poor folk who want something of 
their own have got leave to settle there. They change its 
name from Dead Mans Valley to Noatun; they break up 
the land, grow potatoes, and hope in the fulness of time 
to buy a cow. Meanwhile, it is all they can do to keep 
alive. The men have to go off every spring with the 
fishing fleet ; the children are under-nourished and diseased ; 
the little group is at the mercy of storms and landslides, of 
hard weather, unsuccessful fishing, and every kind of ill 


struggle. Mr. Heinesen was right to give this bare yet 
most attractive story a happy ending. 


BOOKS REVIEWED. 

Verdun. By Jules Romains. (Davies ; 10s. 6d.) 

Niels Peter. By William Heinesen. (Rowtledge ; 88. 6d.) 

The Day Before. By H. M. Tomlinson. (Heinemann ; 9s.) 

So Frail a Thing. By Helen Beauclerk. (Gollanca ; &s. 34.) 

In Sleep a King. By Frances Harris. (Duckworth ; 8s. 6d.) 

The Love Story of Gilbert Bright. By Frank Tilsley. (Codlins ; 8s. 34.) 
And This Our Life. By Jacqueline Vincent. (Biles ; 8s. 34.) 

The Inheritors. By Harley Williams. (Rich and Cowan ; 8s. 6d.) 
Mandragora. By John Palmer. (Gollancs ; 8s. 44.) 


The Cat Saw Murder. By D. B. Olsen. (Heinemann; 8s. 34.) 


Williams’s treatment of the changing 
scene is boldly dramatic. 

Mr. Palmer's hero leads an honoured life in the City, 
and another, more exciting, life purveying drugs. Nobody 
suspects him for a dope king, least of all his cherished 
daughter. But she, too, has a secret life ; she is becoming 
an addict. Crude, old-fashioned stuff, you might suppose— 
but you would be wrong. ‘“‘ Mandragora” is a thriller of 
the first rank—well-informed, well-written, and outstanding 
in every way. 

“The Cat Saw Murder” (by D. B. Olsen) is not quite 
as good as perhaps it sounds. Like so many Transatlantic 
detective novels, it has more action than detection 
or plausibility. There are some nasty moments, but 
nowadays we find it hard to shiver and shake. K. J 
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It is the custom of the English... . 


It is the custom of the English when there 
is serious trouble to be faced, to lift their 
voices in loud and rollicking song. They 
will command all within earshot to smile, to 


pack up their troubles, to give up worrying. 





Remark this well, for it does not happen by 
- chance or the song-writer’s skill — it is part 
of the English strength to deny all ebadtine 
when the hour is grave. Let your smile 
shine out then, undimmed by worries that 
are not yours alone. And if the waiting be 
hard, seek fortitude and clear, calm thought 
over a Worthington—the golden brew that has 


nurtured generations of the yeomen of England. 
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THE CHRONICLE OF THE CAR. 


By HAROLD NOCKOLDS. 





O matter how exigent may become the demands 
made upon us by Sir John Simon, both in the 
matter of our incomes and our motoring, some of 


re EY 


AT SYMONDS YAT, ONE OF THE MOST PICTURESQUE 

SPOTS ON THE RIVER WYE: A HOOPER SEDANCA, ON 

‘* PHANTOM III.’ ROLLS - ROYCE CHASSIS, ITS EQUIPMENT 

INCLUDES A CABINET WITH ROTATING PLATFORM WHICH 
CONTAINS A COCKTAIL BAR. 


us, at any rate, will always need and afford motor- 
cars. After all, the device is too useful to be allowed 
to lapse altogether. The cost per mile of running 
a car may rise as steeply as the climb of a Spitfire, 
and the mileage we are permitted to accomplish on 
it may seem paltry, but the money is still well spent 
in terms of comfort and convenience. It simply 
boils down to a question of whether you consider 





that comfort and convenience worth a certain sum 
of money, a sum that must not be compared with 
the pre-war cost of the same benefits. Personally, 
I think they are. 

All this, of course, is assuming that the war will 
be with us for a long time. Your forecast as to its 
probable length is as good as mine or anyone else’s, 
but, whatever happens, it is fairly certain that motor- 
ing in the future will be governed by one primary 
condition: economy. By economy I mean the 
lowest possible fuel and taxation costs commensurate 
with the size of coachwork required. It does not 
follow that the only cars we shall see on the roads, 
whether we have peace or war, will be ‘‘ babies’”’ of 
seven and eight horse-power. There will always be 
a market for big, roomy machines, but they, too, 
will vie with each other, chiefly on the score of 
economy. 

But small cars, providing motoring at the mini- 
mum expense, will inevitably have the strongest 
appeal among the majority of motorists of any nation 
involved or connected with this war. In Britain we 
have developed the ‘“ Eight’’ to an astonishingly 
efficient pitch during the past few years, as owners 
of the latest Austin, Ford, Morris 
and Standard models of this rating 
will agree. 

Now comes the interesting news 
that the Ford people have intro- 
duced a new edition of their popular 
“‘ Eight,”’ which has been designed 
with a_ special eye to wartime 
conditions. They have called it the 
“ Anglia,’”’ and it is offered in two 
forms, a normal saloon selling at 
£126, and a de luxe model for which 
an extra {10 is charged. The 
annual tax payable at the 25s. 
rate is {10. I will describe the 
differences between the two later, 
but first of all I want to refer to 
the changed appearance of the car 
as a whole. 

The radiator assembly is un- 
like that of any previous Ford, 
and has thin, fine lines which come 
to a slight point. It is, however, 
like the previous Ford “ Eight ”’ in 
that the item of coachwork usually 
known as a motif—in other words, a 
kind of decoration which has no func- 


: “* FOURTEEN ” 
tion beyond that of ornamentation, 





a species of distinctive mascot which is fixed 
ta the place where the radiator-cap used to be 
normally situated—has been dispensed with alto- 
gether. Thus there is an unbroken line from the 
radiator to the bonnet and scuttle, and the identi- 
fication of the car is confined to a small name-plaque 
and the word “‘ Anglia’’ in metal script on the 
radiator-grille. 

The second thing one notices about this new Ford 
is that it has developed a‘“‘ bustle,’’ which is, in effect, 
a luggage-container of most sensible proportions. 
The lid, to which are attached the rear number-plate 
and the tail light, is hinged at the bottom end and 
has adjustable straps so that it can be held in any 
position, according to the amount of additional lug- 
gage being carried. The locker struck me as being 
exceptionally capacious for a car of such low horse- 
power rating. The spare wheel is carried horizontally 
in a separate compartment in the locker, below the 
luggage platform. 

The coachwork of the new Ford makes the car 
look more like a “‘ Ten’”’ than an “ Eight,” in the 
same way that the back seat appears to invite three 
passengers instead of the scheduled two. What is 
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A HARMONIOUS SETTING IN HISTORIC SOMERSETSHIRE FOR A NEW LANCHESTER 
ROADRIDER DE LUXE—PHOTOGRAPHED BEFORE THE FEUDAL 
GATEWAY OF BERRY POMEROY CASTLE, NEAR TOTNES. 








Beautiful Silver, designed with consummate 

artistry and made by clever craftsmen. 

When you buy Silver at Harrods, you 

can be assured of perfect workmanship, 
of perfect quality indeed. 









CASSEROLE | 
- DISH 
‘Pyrex’ heat- 
roof glass. 
he frame is silver- 
ae with a. solid 
and can be used 
as a fruit dish. 2/2/0 


versible covers. 
Length Il ins. 2/7/6 


HARRODS LTD 





Solid silver, hea 
weight. Lengt 
3} ins, 2/5/0 





TOAST RACKS 





PEPPER 
MACHINES 
Oak, with solid 
silver bands. 17/6 





SLOane 1234 


CIGARETTE CASES 
r, engine-turned, 

A. gun is engraved 
and perfect in every detail. 
Size 44 ins. x 3} ins. 5/50 


Other badges and emblems 
avaslabie. 


Solid silve 
The A. 










CONDIMENT 
SETS 

Solid silver, family 
size ; blue glass linings 


to salt and mustard pots. 
Complete in case. 2/10/0 


vane 


TANKARDS 


Hand-hammered Pewter. In plain Silver 
Full pint capacity 8/9 3/17/6 


LONDON swi 
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TAKE-TO-PIECES MODEL 
IN COLOUR OF R.M.S. 


“QUEEN MARY” 





There are few things more intriguing 
and instructive than these “movable 
deck " models of R.M.S. QUEEN MARY. 
Deck by deck the ship's wonderful 
interior may be examined; correct 
and to scale. The decks are numbered, 
and all details can be identified easily 
by reference to a guide supplied. The 
model is 12 inches long, price 3/6; 
postage and packing inland 9d. extra 
Elsewhere abroad 2/6 extra. 
Orders 


ith remittance should be sent t 


LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY, 

23-24 FETTER LANE, = ‘"°- 
LONDON, E.C.4 
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\ PICTORIAL RECORD 
OF GILBERT AND 
SULLIVAN OPERAS 


This 48-page Souvenir, published by The 
SPHERE, Is ready now and deals 
omprehensively with the most) popular of 
the Gilbert & Sullivan Operas LIGHI 
PAGES IN FULL COLOUR SHOWING 
SCENERY AND COSTUMES WILL BI 
Ot! TREMENDOUS VALUE ro) THE 


AMATEUR COMPANY \ 


number 


s only a limited 


are printed, you are advised to 


order immediately to void disappointment 


’ C,; , 
wr 
Carl Of ( 


Price 3.10 per copy post free 
sabsee atthe , os 
THE PUBLISHER, THE SPHERI 

sT. BRIDI 





STREET, LONDON. E.C.14 
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MAY SUFFER FROM 


PYORRHOEA 


Watch carefully for any signs of 
gum-bleeding, for this is often a 


symptom of gum decay (Pyor- 
rhoea). Forhans used regularly 


stops “ pussy ”’ bleeding gums. 
Dental decay will certain/y undermine 
your health — see your dentist. Thou- 
sands of dentists use Forhans anti- 
pyorrhoea astringent in their surgeries, 
Every morning — every night — brush your 












teeth with Forhans brand original 
dentifrice, and be = sure of a fresh, 
healthy mouth. Start 
using Forhans — to-day. 


~ Only FORHANS 
Brand contains 
the “*special 
formula”’ Anti- 
Pyorrhoea 
Astringent. 
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IT. oe 


JUST BRUSH 
TEETH WITH 


hi 9.torham 


LDS. 








CONTINENTAL HOTEL 
FRANCE 
Cap Ferrat—Grand Hotel — Between Nice and 
Beaulic Re open Full South Quiet and 
Peaceful Beautiful Park overlooxing Sea 














YOUR CISTERN 
IN THE ROOF 


supplied by BAILEY'S * CALIBAN 
RAM. Worked by falls of water as 
lowas 3feet given by running brooks 
No running costs 


SIR W H,. BAILEY & Co., Ltd. 


Salford 5, Lancs. 
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( My thoughts grow in the @rome 


of that particular tobacco.’ 


(Farl Baldwin. Dundee, 1925) 
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Continued, 
more, there are arm-rests, ash-trays, and 
useful feature, a wide shelf behind the rez 
carrying odd parcels and articles that coll 
the day. 
the difference between the normal and tl 
saloons is chiefly one of 
having such items as traffic 
and being 


equipment, 


finish 
blue 


available in an all-grey 
an alternative to the black and 
finishes of the normal saloon. 

firm myself in the 
combination of lightness with strength as a 


Being a believer 
first principle of automobile design, | am 
naturally impressed by the Ford “ Anglia’s”’ 
power-to-weight 234 h.p. at 
total weight, 
standard 


ratio of 
yooo r.p.m. in relation to a 
in the case of the saloon, of 
143 cwt. 

| always think that the most convincing 
way to show the importance of weight- 
small 
hundred 


saving in the construction of 
is by pointing out that 
weight saved represents one 


cars 
every 
eight-stone 
small 
performance 1s 
number of 


passenger. Those who own cars 


know how much their 
affected by the 


that 


passengers 


carried, a Cat is quite lively when 


driven “ solo”’ becoming distinctly slug- 
vish with four passengers on board. 
On a car with a good power-to-weight 


ratio, such as the bord 


‘ passengers ”’ 
in the specification of the car itself. 


“ Anglha,’”’ there 


are no unwanted lurking 


This light weight in relation to the 
power available from the engine also has 
a bearing on economy \ higher gear- 
ratio can be utilised, with the result 


‘rev.’”’ so fast 
petrol. 


that the engine does not 


and therefore consumes less 


indicators and a 


that most 
ir seat for 
ect during 


It is opportune at this moment to say that 


1e de luxe 
the latter 
cloc k, 


which is 





WHERI 
SHOW 


There is a 


saving, too, in the wear and tear of the engine from 


the same cause 
The actual chassis of the “ 
developed in 


Anglia” 
Ford cars of similar 


a period of years--always) an 


from the point of 


encouragi 
view of the motorist. 
design of radiator and bonnet 


TO AVOID 


AFTER MEALS 


Why should you dread meal-times, 


and suffer such discomfort after- 
wards ? 
If acid is turning your food tough 


ind making it impossible for your 


tomach to digest it, take ‘ Milk of 
Magnesia’ Tablets They will 
relieve the acidity at once and 
therefore banish your indigestion ; 
ind it need never return Buy 
the Tablets now and save yourself 
nother attack 

Neat flat boxes for the pocket, 6d. and 
| Also family sizes, 2/- and 3/6 

btainable everywhere 
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follows lines 
horse power over 


ny factor 
The new 


has made possible a 


D" BARNARDOS HOMES |»: «0: 


and the ARMED FORCES 


Barnardo old hoys now known to 
he serving in the Forces :— 


In the Navy 
In the Army 
In the Royal Air Force .. 54 
In the Royal Marines . oe 


In the Australian Navy * 2 
Inthe Australian Army  .. 25 
In the South African Navy 1 
In the Canadian Navy .. .. 1 


In the Canadian Contingents 
In the Mercantile Marine 


Total 


7 have already made the supreme sacrifice 


PLEASE SUPPORT 
THIS NATIONAL WORK 


children wholly maintained. 


partially supported. 


10 _. feeds one child 
for ten days. 


Lit 
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rearrangement of some of the auxiliaries, 
while the dynamo, the belt for 
also drives the fan, has a new bracket which is an 
improvement on the previous type. In the engine 
itself the chief alteration is a roller-chain 
drive for the camshaft. 

Summed up, the latest product of the 


notably 


the coil, which 


double 


3ritish 


Ford factory is obviously a very attractive machine 
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situation in Hollywood. But this is the first time 
on the stage, if memory serves, that two expectant 
fathers become inebriated while waiting for the news 
that will make them proud parents. The middle- 
aged playgoer will remember a farce, “‘ Baby Mine,”’ 
that really did deserve the prefix, ‘‘ rollicking.” 
‘Nap Hand” closely resembles this. But it 
farther, and maybe fares worse. For Messrs. Vernon 
Sylvaine and Guy Bolton have not the 
ingenuity of the earlier author, Miss 
Margaret Mayo. However, the former must 
be credited with being the first dramatists 
to ‘cash in’’ on the Dionne Quintuplets. 
Messrs. Ralph Lynn and Charles Heslop 
have some very thin ice to skate on in 
the first But they do so, if one 
may put it that way, with the skill of a 
Sonja Henie. Awaiting the news of their 
first-born, they alternately produce bottles 
that, starting from hip pocket, only just 
fail to reach the demi-john size. Even- 
tually each learns he is the father of twins, 
and in an alcoholic glow they conceive the 
idea of forming a sort of Fathers’ Liability 
Company. They purchase a_ newly-born 
boy from an Italian gentleman, blend the 
five together and announce one of their 
wives as the First English Mother of Quin 
tuplets; thus winning a prize of £20,000 
for the parents who either equal or excel 
the famous Canadians. Though the authors’ 


goes 


scene. 


inventiveness fails after this, Messrs. 

FACILITIES FOR HIGHER EDUCATION ARE PROVIDED FOR STUDENTS WHO Ralph Lynn and Charles Heslop, by 
NECESSARY PROMISE? BARNARDO GIRLS CARRYING OUT EXPERIMENTS nimbleness of foot, and archness of ex- 

IN A CHEMISTRY CLASS. pression, contrive to keep one amused. 

ilt of the war there have already been 77 new charges on Dr Needless to say, the Italian, denied his fair 
ney Ae ar ind girls, and partially _ share of the booty, kidnaps his child. 

1 pe Pe With the result that one of the fathers 

on all counts—price, roominess, comfort, perform has to dash off to a nearby Nursing Home and borrow 


ance and running costs. 


“NAP HAND,” AT THE ALDWYCH. 


Shar: films have done much for the drama. Whether 
for good or ill will depend on individual taste. 
Maternity long been a stock 


Fun ina Home has 


794 
552 


163 
696 


2,325 





B.250 





another baby for the 
not be 


‘ Kid Inspection.” It should 
necessary to mention that when unravelled 
from its shawl, this infant is disclosed as a negro. 
While the sophisticated playgoer may anticipate this 
dénouement, it still makes, and always will, a good 
curtain for the second act. Altogether, this may be 
recommended as excellent entertainment. 
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NAVY SERVING AFLOAT, AND 

H.M. FORCES iN FRANCE, AT 
REDUCED RATES. 


6 Months 196 
(Post Free) 


3 Months 10/- 


ORDER FORM 


To the Publisher, 

The Illustrated London News, 

32-34, St. Bride Street, 
London, E.C.4 


Please enter a subscription to THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS, for the 
following, in accordance with your 
special offar to members of the Royal 
Navy serving afloat, and H.M. Forces in 
France, for 


6 months 3 months 


NAME 
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The Art of the Postage Stamp 
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By T. TODD. 









































































































































































HE stamp-collector generally sees only the finished 
RARE postage stamp, and for this reason does not fully FINE 
| realise the difficulty that is frequently experienced in obtain- 
oxy ing a suitable design. Often the main 
part of the design is taken from an 
B p i T | $ Hi Cc Oo LO N | A L artist’s sketch or, more frequently of s . 
recent years, from a photograph. 
Several of the New Zealand 
STAMPS * Health” stamp-designs were pro AT AUCTION 
} duced by a combination of both these 
| methods. First a suitable photograph Fine early stamps of Great Britain are 
was chosen, and then a_ pen-and-ink worth buying to-day. The World- 
SENT ON APPROVAL TO sketch was made from the photo wide interest in the Centenary of 
graph. The design of the 1935 | Great Britain's '‘ Penny Black '’ stamp— 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. * Health” stamp was taken from a | the World’s first stamp — is creating 
photograph of a little girl, Joan | an enormous demand. Supplies are 
feat as Mackenzie, happily playing on a becoming scarce. Prices are rising 
- " yr a . New Zealand. The shi | and will climb still higher. 
NEW ZEALAND : * Health’? stamp, which is illustrated | An opportunity to acquire fine G.B 
i } A Destcn BaseEt : % ’ , P' Y : q ; sedg 
The leading and cneapest Dealer Upon a PHOTOGRAPH. sex was reproduced from a photo stamps at competitive prices occurs 
: \ : ee . graph in great detail, but with one at the Bond Street, Stamp Auctions 
in the World for British Colonial outstanding exception. In the original photograph the on March IIth and 12th, when the 
R rities is° young climber had a camera slung round his shoulder, but extensive ‘‘ Holmes '’ collection of the 
a S. | it was omitted from the sketch. stamps of Great Britain will be offered 
| The design of the three stamps for sale by Auction. Free illustrated 
issued by Australia in May 1935, atalogues are ready now. 
T ALLEN to commemorate the Silver Jubilee Harmer's Bond Street Stamp Auctions 
. ’ | of King George V., showed his are universally recognised by philatel 
d : Majesty mounted on his charger sts as the World’s best market for 
Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 Anzac. This design was the work fine and rare stamps. Auctions are 
of a Press photographer, but when held weekly and at each sale stamps 
Frinton « on «- Sea s s Essex he took the picture one day in to a minimum value of £2,500 are 
London, he had little idea that it offered in lots arranged to appeal to 
would later appear on a_ postage all classes of collectors 
stamp on the other side of the d lf you have never bought stamps at 
world. - | Auction, or are not already on our 
King George V., who was a very " Leometcgge cowed , | mailing list, write for tree illustrated 
keen philatelist, once helped to design Pensa Puoroonint | catalogues of forthcoming sales and 
a postage stamp. When King Ed know the satisfaction of being served by 
ward VIL. came to the throne, new postage stamps were the World’s leading stamp auctioneers 
necessary throughout the British Empire, and the Canadian “ FABERGE" Sales of important Russia 
Postmaster-General, while on a visit to London, took the and Finland collections March 14, 15, 18, 19. 
opportunity of consulting the Prince 
of Wales on the subject 
Another famous stamp-collector to e e 
help with the design of a stamp is . 
Pr 4 sant, Risouavalt... Be ‘og : THE WORLD'S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 
We specialise in the postaily used chau NEUSE 4 : aaa . (Established ver 50 , ) 
King George V. sets and we shall be original rough pencil sketch of the FEL OnU Regent en Wwe ew a eee 
glad to send you our list on request. stamps which were issued in October 131 = 1 37 New Bond St London W.1 
Remember, these sets are obsolete 1933, to commemorate the Antarctic 2 - 
and rising in price, secure them : , Telephone: MAYfatr 0218 (3 lines) 
while our stocks last Expedition of Admiral Byrd Witlesiss: Dita Wenls tania 
J U Another most interesting United 
B LEES-: States design is that of the stamp 
Now isthe time tocomplete before prices issued in May 1yg3l, to mark the 
again rise, Let us know the stamps you fiftieth anniversary of the founding of 
are missing, and we will make you a 
q special price to complete your set the American Red Cross Society Lhe 
Cotplogne of the, Jubilee stampe and design showed a nurse seated by a 
U.S.A 4 DFsicN Globe, and was taken from one of 
CORONATIONS: Assistey ny Paest the Society’s posters entitled” The JUST PU BLISH ED 
DENI LOOSEVELT s ’ ” 
Compete your set at to-day’s iow prices SKETCH World’s Greatest Mother 
Let us know the stamps you are missing There is an interesting history An interesting and comprehensive aid to stamp 
: an@ wo will make you & special peice attached to the design of the 1938 Unemployment Fund llecti 
to complete your set. Price List of all the Coronation stamps on request | collecting 
stamp of Peru These stamps are issued annually, | 
THE “PHILATECTOR"’ ELECTRIC WATERMARK DETECTOR | and, like most of the Peruvian stamps, are the work | WHITFIELD KING’S 
No more messy benzine |} of the American Bank Note Company | 
No more spoiled stamps | of New York, who were requested by 1940 PRICE LIST 
The only instrument of its kind that will effec | the Peruvian Post Office to suggest a | 
ivel eveal atermarks without the aid of | | 
housi ¥. Sawing Simin wide ail Obliek ination } suitable design An official found | 190 PAGES 
have failed. SWITCH ON, TURN A KNOB AND THE unong some vapers an old engraving | 
WATERMARK STANDS OUT ILLUMINATED | , ' See pay y bl bie : sad | 
17 6 Post nae 6. er extra, joctaaing ay A bong gel ; peer in 9 ; a STAMPS FROM ALL OVER THE 
vattery and spare bulb | t St. s 1 ne £ aS SUD 
: 3 <div ae mitted to the Peruvian Government WORLD 
& CATALOGUES ind was accepted. When the stamps Th f F dred f k Air Mail 
Write for our Catalogue and Handbook, “How to Start a Stam, Scnva laacad? Ticteavar. li wae dtenouarea ousands of sets, hundreds of packets, Air Mai 
Collection,” etc.—100 paxes, fully illustrated. Offers of all the above, and Ka dP a , i : Tey es flown covers, miniature souvenir sheets. Some- 
numerous other attractive bargains, sets, single stamps, single country that the design which had re n used spank " —_ ) thing to interest everyone 
collections, packets and albums, ete., in fact, everything to start vou on | was the trade-mark of a_ well-known Coosa Vowvue 
this marvellous hobby This wonderful book —~FREE | United States Insurance Company MAKE SURE NOW OF YOUR COPY 
Lord Baden-Powell once had his head on a postage | 
} stamp It happened during the Siege of Mafeking, in the | ' 
| spring of 1900 The stamps, which were needed for the IT S FREE | 
local post, were photograp! alls | 
printed in blue The penny tamp | 
= cence in coed 6 seatmeior vidioa 6 TO KNOW MORE ABOUT STAMPS 
bicycle, and the 3d. stamp the head YOU NEED 
’ e t | 
| THE WORLD'S FIRST STAMP : Sakae or Cae ae | Oo 
ide aa ie Wis tiak ies cece THE 
GT. BRITAIN’S PENNY BLACK were designed without the Colom STANDARD CATALOGUE 
knowledge— indeed, he id far more 
mportant t , t ttend ¢t ' 
Issued 6th May, 1840 egg i OF POSTAGE STAMPS 
he inna um t i uid that ‘ 
| The Centenary of the famous ‘' Penny Black "' is celebrated GERMANY was very displeased when he eard | OF TH E WORLD 
this year; world-wide publicity is creating an over (JERMANIA ' ; , : 
whelming demand for the first stamp to reach the age of THE 1&q« what h ad ucen done i e | 1940 EDITION 
100 yearsand supplies are becom- thought that Oueen Victoria’s read | 
| ing scarce. While stocks last, we AT / D. should have been used NOW ON SALE 
offer copies in fine condition ‘eae Wataad , Py a i , 
Other qualities from 2/- each eee "4 se sea Me o~ raulein Anna | a ree Ff All the World's Postage Stamps since 1840 clearly 
. lebratec tress of the Ro t represent .eTI nia | 
We hold comprehensive stocks of all early and modern ce ee t : ' ie ; I i | and accurately described without complications 
stamps of Great Britain and many other countries n e postage-stamps of German d d 
approvals willingly sent against references or deposit World histor would have eae —“ in layout —— to understan 
i 0 pages illustrations 
r ] ‘ ’ } | ' ’ ' ‘ 
DAVID FIELD, LTD., 7, Vigo St., London, W.1 altered if it had not been 
Gesign OF a Nicaraguan stamp. | POSTAGE 6d. EXTRA 
‘ cle ecided the ( | ABROAD 10d. 
of the Panama Canal. The Nicara S U.S.A. & CANADA 
STAMP S toes, al i theses | a i 
noe ancl! it t ‘ tamp 
not beer sent to a the Ca 
Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of |} Compa , how how : WHITFIELD KING & co. 
all countnes sent on approva at od ! unsafe the Nicaraguan route > non € 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices be, t i ver ke that t : IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 
. ‘ ” . lar : , on eve . kK \ “TAMI f t A 
G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Kent - aeeeen stablished 1869 
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Famous QUE EN S by famous “Masters 





QUEEN MARY I. 
by Johannes Corvus 


(National Portrait Gallery) 














HIGHLAND QUEEN 


GRAND 1O LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
by Cacdvnaldrlluih 


Titled, jewelled and richly robed, she is a queen, 

tharawyany not only in name. So too, perfection in the 
“Mena ella j treasured arts of blending and distilling have made 
meres Highland Queen “Grand Liqueur’ recognisable 
iz from the first sip as a sovereign among Whiskies. 


MACDONALD & MUIR, LTD., LEITH, EDINBURGH ; a/so LONDON and GLASGOW 





19% 














There’s nothing like a— 
JIG-SAW PUZZLE? 


With a jig-saw in the house you have an enter- 
taining and amusing companion always. From the 
pages of the world-renowned ILLUSTRATED 


British Consols : As —— NEWSPAPERS have been selected a number of 


‘ FOS : ; magnificent colour drawings by the most 
Pbk ‘ > ’ .* eminent artists of the day. The subjects 

An EXTRA MILD Virginia cigarette, as heb + AS ee have been reprinted as jig-saw puzzies, 
dependable as its name—Plain or cork tip. ae ae <= and measure 16 ins. by 12 ins. They are 
, ; — “ magnificently printed aod permanently 


“ee : , ounted o \ d cut interlocking 
"EX PORT” CIGARETTES , mounte on plywoo i 


4 . wx SUBJECTS AVAILABLE 

. Sere \ “SS ‘ : a The following subjects—Price 3/6 each 
— os finest Virginia aprons on | (postage abroad 2/6 extra) are now 
wit uatuge moistureproo . f available 1 Present from 

9 9 —e ae hye Cesar. by Fortunino Matania 
4 R.l. Nefertiti, by Fortunino 
. ie if , f Matania, R.I. Cleopatra, )v 

rich 3% * Fortunino Matania, R.I. Refer 

The ACC COMPA 7 ‘ > 4 ’ " ee ences, by Charles E. Brock 
\ 4 YS) Ss A Christmas Incident in a 


, a » - Sur vy Farmhouse, bv 
Canada's largest independent Cigarette and Tobacco Manufacturers mat Ccstunind Matenia, il. 


Orders with remittance shoald be sent to: 


LONDON ELECTROTYPE AGENCY LTD., 23-24, Fetter Lane, London, E.C.4. 

















